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Vanrovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with*novelty, may be indulged.—_Cowrsn. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MEMOIR OF RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Memoir of the Life of Ricuarp Henry Les, and his Cor- 
respondence with the most distinguished men in America 
and Europe, illustrative of their characters, and of the 
events of the French Revolution. By his Grandson, 
Ricuarp H. Ler, of Leesburg, Virginia. 2 vols. 8vo. Phi- 
ladelphia. Carey & Lea, 1825. 


Ir is a fortunate circumstance that the descendants of those 
memorable individuals who achieved the independence of 
this nation and laid the foundation of its present prosperity, 
have commenced so early the honourable service of recording 
their fame. In addition to numerous pamphlets, newspapers, 
and manuscripts, the biographer may appeal to the recollec- 
tion of many who were cotemporary with the revolution, and 
thus impart all the authority of history to relations which 
might otherwise, in future times, be classed among the crea- 
tions of fancy. 

Ricuarp Henry Lee was one of the most active and 
useful of the sons of Virginia in those days of peril, to which 
we have referred. Descended from a parentage, which had 
always been distinguished for zeal in the public service, we 
find him engaged in offices of trust at a period of life when 
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most men are listening to the syrens of idleness or dissipa- 
tion. An earnest christian and an intelligent statesman, he 
very early felt the iniquity of the slave trade, and raised his 
warning voice against its baleful influence. He brought for- 
ward a motion, in the House of Burgesses, ‘‘ to lay so heavy a 
duty on the importation of slaves, as effectually to put an end 
to that iniquitous and disgraceful traffic within the colony of 
Virginia.”” The existence of slavery, in a nation whose fun- 
damental maxim of government declares “that all men are 
born free,”’ has often been selected by British writers as a tri- 
umphant theme of reproach against us. If they knew how 
conclusively that sin can be retorted upon them, they would 
have been, perhaps, silent on the subject. The statute books 
of the colonies generally, and the journals of their deliberative 
assemblies, abound with instances to prove that this traffic 
was regarded in its inception as pregnant with evil and an 
outrage on religion. Moreover, it is susceptible of direct evi- 
dence, that the first impulse to those benevolent labours which 
have immortalized the names of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and 
others, was received from this country. While these men are 
lauded in the highest strains of panegyric, let us not forget 
the humble Anthony Benezet—the gratuitous teacher of 
black children in Philadelphia. 

The same sense of morality which led him to reprobate 
this abominable stain, was conspicuous throughout Mr. Lee’s 
career. He opposed the confiscation of debts due from the 
citizens of Virginia to the subjects of Great Britain: and he 
steadfastly refused to concur in all propositions to make de- 
preciated paper money a tender of payment, although they 
were advocated by all the earnestness of his friend Patrick 
Henry. His contempt for this shallow and detestable piece 
of legislation, was strongly marked on one occasion, when 
an advocate of the system professed himself, after an ela- 


borate argument, to have become even more strongly wed- 
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ded to it than he was at first.—‘* Mr. Speaker,”’ said Mr. 
Lee, “I did not wonder that the honourable gentleman was 
pleased with this scheme when in the bud, but I am astonish- 
ed that he grasps at the full-blown iniquity.” In reference 
to the measure of releasing American debtors from British 
claims, he declared, in a spirit of proper pride, ‘‘ that it would 
have been better to have remained the honest slaves of Great 
Britain, than to become dishonest freemen.”’ 

This sagacious patriot was one of the first to discern the 
pernicious tendency of the famous Grenville act of March, 
1764, declaratory of a right to impose certain stamp duties in 
the colonies, for the purpose of raising a revenue in America, 
payable into the British exchequer. He denounced it in fer- 
vent terms, in his private correspondence and in the public 
press. Not satisfied with these endeavours to awaken the ap- 
prehensions of his countrymen, he brought the matter, in a 
solemn manner, before the House of Burgesses. Under this 
authority, he prepared an address to the King and a memorial 
to the House of Peers, which are strongly and eloquently im- 
bued with the language of constitutional freedom: with that 
spirit, which after animating a Locke, a Milton, and a Hamp- 
den, had abandoned a corrupted soil to take root and flourish 
amid rocks and mountains. jeue 

The practical application of the right asserted in this act, 
being followed by the law of ’65, Lee at once resolved to re- 
sist its force. He was active in forming associations for the 
purpose of deterring persons from vending stamp paper, and 
intimidating those who vindicated the measures of the British 
cabinet. At the head of a troop, which he then commanded, 
he proceeded to the house of a collector, took his commission 
and stamps from him, which were burnt in his presence, and 
he was compelled to swear that he would deal no more in such 
paper. By acts of similar energy and boldness, he soon ac- 
quired the confidence of the people, and became an object of 
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dread to the abject adherents of the English cause. He was 
aware of the responsibility of the part he had assumed, and 
omitted no means of preparing himself for every exigency 
which might arise. He cultivated, with earnest assiduity, 
the acquaintance and correspondence of intelligent men in En- 
gland, and thus obtained early and authentic information con- 
cerning the progress of affairs, which he communicated to his 
countrymen. The tax on tea, and other oppressive measures 
which followed, found this intrepid sentinel alert in the silent 
watches of the night, and fearless in the noontide blaze. The 
letters which passed between him and his brother Arthur 
Lee, then a student in one of the Temples, in London, are 
highly interesting. They present an accurate view of the 
doubts and distresses which prevailed at this period, and ex- 
hibit highly honourable instances of devotion to the public 
weal. While others quailed, these men elevated their voices 
and prepared to breast the storm. They were early con- 
vinced that a mere redress of grievances, however it might 
conciliate for a time, could only be considered in the light of 
a temporary measure; and that a separation must eventually 
be the result of the arbitrary conduct of the mother country. 
Under this impression, Mr. Lee suggested the idea of corres- 
ponding committees, to be organized by the legislatures of the 
colonies, and of corresponding clubs or societies among “ the 
lovers of liberty, in the several states,’’ for the purpose of in- 
forming the people, on the subject of their constitutional 
rights, and of giving them the earliest information of their vio- 
lation. Thus, while Dr. Johnson was weaving splendid so- 
phisms about taxation being no tyranny; while Burke, and 
Chatham, and Barré, exhausted their eloquence in vain at+ 
tempts to rouse the Ministry from a delusion, whith repre- 
sented this country as the scene of want, and weakness, and 
discord, which required nothing but a troop of horse to put 
every thing to rights, legions of masterly spirits, with un- 
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daunted resolution—‘“ men of mighty minds and bold em- 
prize,”? were secretly but skilfully preparing for resistance. 
Lee was one of those ‘‘ Romans who speak the word and will 
not falter.”? There is extant, a letter from General Wash- 
ington, in which he speaks with the loyalty of a Briton of 
‘¢ the king our master;”’ and this feeling long prevailed. But 
it became curdled by coldness and neglect, and finally extir- 
pated by oppression. After the act of 1765, the word, with 
Lee, was independence, and he was the first to proclaim it in 
the American Congress. 

Mr. Lee was elected a member of the first Congress, which 
met in Philadelphia. Here he soon distinguished himself by 
the comprehensiveness of his views and the erectness of his 
spirit.. Casting aside all personal considerations, he pourtray- 
ed the wrongs of his country, in indignant terms, and conjur- 
ed his associates to assert their rights. Mr. Wirt has repre- 
sented Mr. Lee as unpractised in ‘‘ the dry details of busi- 
ness;”’ but these volumes furnish the mest ample evidence to 
the contrary. He sat many years in the Continental Con- 
gress, and during that period he was a member, often the 
chairman, of every military and naval, as well as of every mis- 
cellaneous committee, that was appointed. On all occasions 
he evinced, not only great patience of investigation, but the 
method and aptness, which are acquired by attention and 
practice. With his characteristic boldness, Mr. Lee was the 
first to propose that the militia should be forthwith appointed, 
and provided with arms and ammunition. This was thought 
to be too strong a measure, although Boston was then occu- 
pied by a regular army, and every thing indicated that open 
war could not be long deferred. 

It is not necessary to follow, with minuteness, the career of 
this intrepid patriot; and we pass on, therefore, to one of his 
most memorable acts. In May, 1776, the convention of Vir- 
ginia instructed their representatives in Congress, to propose 
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a declaration of independence. The honour of making this 
motion was assigned to Mr. Lee, because his eloquence and 
his extensive information peculiarly qualified him for those dis- 
cussions which it would produce. The resolution was in these 
words—* that these united colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states; and that all political con- 
nexion between them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ourht to be, totally dissolved.”” That the author of so im- 
portant a measure was supposed to incur a dangerous respon- 
sibility, may be inferred from the fact that the resolution was 
not entered on the minutes, but only referred to in general 
terms, as a ‘‘ motion respecting independence.”? John Adams 
seconded Mr. Lee, but their names do not appear on the jour- 
nals. We will here insert the history of this eventful decla- 


ration, in the words of the biographer. 


**Jt has already been seen by the reader, that the discussion upon Mr. 
Lee’s motion for independence, continued from the seventh of June until 
the tenth, and that the deliberation of Congress on that day, ended in the 
adoption of a resolution, to appoint a committee to prepare a declaration. 
He will perceive, from the language of the resolution adopted on the tenth 
instant, that it was yet doubtful whether the resolution moved by Mr. Lee 
would be finally agreed to. The declaration was to be prepared, ‘that no 
time should be lost, in case the Congress might agree to adopt one.’ The 
resolution was opposed, so far as the writer has been able to ascertain, 
(from conversation with the late Governor Johnson, of Maryland, a mem- 
ber at the time of the discussion, ) by no one, as impolitic and improper at all 
times, but as imprudent at that time. Some of the arguments against its pre- 
sent adoption were, the want of money; munitions of war; of disciplined and 
efficient armies; on the part of the colonies, the seeming tardiness of seve- 
ral colonies in declaring their wishes on the subject; the power and strength 
of Britain, by sea and land; and the yet unknown course of foreign govern- 
ments, during the contest which would follow. Many able and virtuous pa- 
triots urged these, and similar topics with great force. The leading advo- 
cate of immediate adoption, was R. H. Lee. Tradition (for we have no 
written history of this great and interesting debate) still relates, that he 
prefaced his motion with a speech, which was the effort of a mind of trans- 
cendant powers. He reviewed, in accurate and luminous detail, the rights 
of the colonies, and the violation of these rights by the mother country. 
He stated the resources of the colonies, and the advantages they would de- 
rive from union amongst themselves; the extent of their territory, and its ca- 
pacity of defence, with a fulness of knowledge which was at once striking 
and wonderful. He dwelt upon the probable conduct of the continental 
powers, especially of France and Spain, with almost prophetic foresight, 
and demonstrated, with the skill and ability of a profound statesman, their 
policy in the event of a separation from Great Britain. He continued, du- 
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ring the debate, from the seventh to the tenth, to urge every topic, which 
his acute and well-stored mind could conceive, in support of his motion. 
He addressed, in splendid and persuasive eloquence, every patriotic and no- 
ble passion which could be felt by freemen; and in rich declamation, adorn- 
ed by the finest allusions of classic story, pourtrayed the beauties of liberty, 
with her train of blessings, law, science, and glory. Memory has presery- 
ed’a faint outline of his first speech, and pronounces the following, as the 
concluding sentences, with which he introduced his memorable motion: 
* Why then, sir, do we longer delay? Why still deliberate? Let this happy 
day give birth to an American republic! Let her arise, not to devastate and 
conquer, but to re-establish the reign of peace and of law. The eyes of Eu- 
rope are fixed upon us; she demands of us a living example of freedom, 
that may exhibit a contrast, in the felicity of the citizen, to the ever in- 
creasing tyranny which desolates her polluted shores. She invites us to 
prepare an asylum, where the unhappy may find solace, and the persecut- 
ed repose. She intreats us to cultivate a propitious soil, where that gene- 
rous plant, which first sprung and grew in England, but is now withered by 
the poisonous blasts of Scottish* tyranny, may revive and flourish, shelter- 
ing under its salubrious and interminable shade, all the unfortunate of the 
human race. If we are not this day wanting in our duty to our country, the 
names of the American legislators of *76, will be placed by posterity at the 
side of those of Theseus, of Lycurgus, of Romulus, of Numa, of the three 
Williams of Nassau, and of all those whose memory has been, and forever 
will be, dear to virtuous men and good citizens.’ 

“On the evening of the tenth, Mr. Lee received, by express from Vir- 
ginia, the distressing intelligence that his lady was dangerously ill. This 
circurastance compelled him to ask leave of absence for a short time. He 
left Philadelphia on the eleventh instant; and on that day a committee of 
five members were chosen to draught a declaration of independence. The 
members were Messrs. Jefferson. J. Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and R. R. 
Livingston. The absence of Mr. Lee alone deprived him of the honour of 
being chairman of the committee to draw a declaration of independence, 
according to the uniform rule in all deliberative bodies, to appoint that 
member chairman of the committee, which is selected to.report on any mo- 
tion which he has made, and which has been adopted. 

““Mr. Jefferson having been appointed chairman of the above-mentioned 
committee, it was assigned to him to prepare a draught of the declaration, 
to be reported to Congress. On the first of July, according to the resoiu- 
tion of the tenth ultimo, the order of the day was read; when it was resoly- 
ed, ‘that this Congress will resolve itself into a committee of the whole, 
to take into consideration the resolution respecting independence; and that 
the declaration be referred to the said committee.’ After some time spent 
in debate, the president resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison reported, that 
the committee had come toa resolution, which they desired him to report, 
and to ask leave to sit again. The resolution agreed to by the committee 
of the whole, being read, ‘the determination thereof was, at the request of 
a colony, postponed until to-mororw.’ The Congress on this day finally re- 
solved, that it would sit in committee of the whole to-morrow, ‘to take into 
consideration the declaration respecting independence.’ On the second of 
July the Congress resumed the consideration of the resolution reported from 
the committee of the whole, which was agreed to as follows: ‘ Resolved, that 


* «The Scotch were extremely unpopular in the American colonies, du- 
ring the revolution, in consequence of the fact that Lord Bute, Lord Mans- 
field, &c. were advocates ofthe right to tax America. 
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these colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from ail political allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connexion between them and the state of Great Britain, is 
and ought to be totally dissolved.’ . It was thereupon resolved, ‘that the 
Congress will again to-morrow resolve itself into a committee of the whole, 
to take into further consideration the declaration respecting independence.’ 
} On the third, agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress in committee 
d of the whole house, took into further consideration the declaration report- 
ed oy the chairman of the committee for that purpose; but not having finish- 
ed their deliberations on that day, ‘they desired leave to sit again.’ It was 
accordingly resolved, that the Congress would on toemorrow again sit in 
committee of the whole, to take into further consideration, the declaration 
to them referred. On the fourth of July, agreeably to the order of the day, 
the Congress in committee of the whole, took into their further considera- 
tion the declaration; and after some time, the president having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Harrison reported, that the committee had agreed to a declara- 
tion, which they desired him to report. The declaration being read, was 
agreed to. Here follows, in the Journal, the Declaration of Independence, 
so long and so much admired for its chaste, dignified, and eloquent style; 
the principles of which are still (and it is hoped will be for ages to come,) 
ardently cherished. 

* The original draught then of the Declaration, as written by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, was debated for several days, paragraph by paragraph; the Congress 
amending, adding, or striking out from it, words, sentences, or paragraphs. 
Thus was this cckebinted paper adopted and published! It marks the com- 
mencement of one of the most signal eras, recorded in the history of the 
world! Its publication inspired with the liveliest joy and hope, the breast of 
the illustricus patriot who moved, and so strenuously, and ably, and hazard- 
ously advocated the immediate adoption of the resolution on which it is 
founded. With him his virtuous compeers joyed and hoped. ‘Joy eleva- 
ted, hope brightened their crests.’ May their descendants, under the 
providence of that Lord God Almighty, who gave them victory, long pro- 
tect the noble fabric which has been erected on an immutable basis; the na- 
tural freedom and equality of all men! ! 

*‘ It has been mentioned that Mr. Lee had been called to Virginia, on the 
eleventh of June. He remained sometime absent from Congress. Shortly 
after the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Jefferson wrote 
to him, enclosing the original draught, which he had drawn in the commit- 
tee, and also a copy of the declaration as adopted by Congress. The ori- 
ginal was carefully preserved by Mr. Lee; not only for the interest he felt 
in its history, but for the great respect and warm friendship he felt for Mr. 
Jefferson. It has been as carefully preserved by his family, and finally com- 
mitted to the author. * ras 

“« Whatever may be the literary merit of the original draught, candour will 
admit that it was improved by the alterations suggested in Congress, Can- 
dour will admit with equal promptness, that all of the finest passages of the 
Declaration, as it was finally adopted, are the production of Mr. Jefferson; 
and that one paragraph, at least, in the original draught, which was struck. 
out from the copy agreed to by Congress, might have been retained, The 
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* “ A copy of the letter, and of the draught, is given in appendix number 
five. The endorsement on it which is in these words, ‘ The Declaration of 
Independence as originally reported to Congress,’ is the autograph of Mr. 
Lee, as also the endorsement on the accompanying letter, ‘letter of Thomas 


Jefferson, Esq. July eighth, 1776.’ 
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paregraph Ragiening with these words ‘he has waged a cruel war, &c.’ 


contains some fine and energetic sentences. It is worthy of remark, espe- 
cially at the present day, when by a resolution of the congress of the 
United States, the slave trade has been declared to be piracy, and by the 
same resolution the maritime nations of Europe and America, are invited to 
consent that it shall henceforth be so considered by the law of nations, that 
Mr, Jefferson was the first American statesman, and probably the first wri- 
ter of modern times, who denounces that infamous traffic as a piratical 
warfare 333 = 


In the following year, Mr. Lee found that. his indefati- 


gable labours in the public service had impaired his constitu- _ 


tion; and on the 5th June, it was ordered by congress, “ that 
R. H. L. have leave of absence, his health and private affairs 
requiring his return to Virginia.”’? He resumed his seat in Au- 
gust, 1778, and although in a feeble state of health, he again 
plunged into business with the same unwearied activity that he 
had shown in former days, when his zeal was seconded by the 
vigour of health. The following passage will give the reader 
some idea of the public services of this gentleman, during the 
most important period of his life: 


* During the sessions of 1774-5-6-7-8, Mr. Lee was at the head, or a 
member of every military and naval committee. The remark is equally ap- 
plicable to y every committee on finance and foreign affairs. Besides 
ne on many others, which have been omitted, he was, woe | the ses- 
sions of 1774-5, a member of fourteen committees to draw papers; five about 
military matters; and nine about miscellaneous affairs. In the session of 
1776, he was on two committees to draw papers, fifteen on military and na- 
val concerns, and thirteen on miscellaneous matters: in the session of 1777, 
he was on two committees to draw papers, twelve on military and naval, 
and twenty on miscellaneous subjects: in the session of 1778, he was a mem- 
ber of four committees to draw papers, thirteen military and naval, and 
twenty miscellaneous. During the three last sessions, he had been ab- 
sent, in consequence of ii] health from one to three months. It is believed 
that his labours were not confined to those subjects, which had been refer- 
red to his consideration, for the author remembers to have heard a gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, repeat a conversation between himself and 
Dr. Shippen, of Philadelphia, in whose house Mr. Lee lodged, while he was 
_a member of congress, in which the doctor observed, ‘that there was a 
constant succession of members repairing to his chamber, to consult about 
their reports.’ He was the author of many of the publications of the Old 
Congress, from some of the most important of their addresses, down to the 
commission of their military chief.” 


Among the political labours of this illustrious individual, 
whose whole life is inseparably interwoven with the history of 


the origin of a nation, it may perhaps weaken the faith of 
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some of the disciples of a benevolent visionary, of the pre- 
sent time, to learn that Lee was a sincere christian, and 
maintained the opinion, however singular it may seem to 
them, that religion is the only sure basis of private and pub- 
lic morality. So deeply impressed was Mr. Lee with this 
conviction, that he advocated, in the Virginia convention, 
with all his heart and soul, a proposition to make every man 
contribute something to the support of the Christian religion. 
In this salutary measure he had the earnest co-operation of 
Patrick Henry. These men were builders of a republic, 
which in less than half a century, has become the admiration 
of the lovers of constitutional freedom throughout the world, 
and is the model for every people who assume a separate sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth, upon the only proper foun- 
dation of government. Ten millions of people, disenthralled, 
independent, and prosperous, attest the soundness of the views 
which these men entertained of the moral system of the 
world. ‘They were born to be architects of powerful and en- 
lightened empires, while the tinkers of communities, framed 
out of circumstances, who presumptuously rely upon their own 
wisdom—who shut their eyes to the experience of ages, 
and their ears against the command of inspiration, will ever 
be confined, with their deluded trains, to the banks of Clyde, 
or the prairies of the West. The philosopher of New Lanark 
may varnish old and exploded theories; but his labours will be 
vain, unless they are presented under better auspices than 
accident and circumstance. Let him look beyond himself, 
and he will find *¢ all that is great, or wise, or splendid, or il- 
lustrious, amongst created beings, all the minds gifted beyond’ 
ordinary nature, if not inspired by their Universal Author, 
for the advancement and dignity of the world, though divi- 
ded by distant ages, and by clashing opinions distinguish- 
ing them from one another, yet joining, as it were, in one 
sublime chorus, to celebrate the truths of christianity, and 
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ing upon its holy altars, the never-fading fruits of their im- 
mortal wisdom.” — Erskine. 

In this glorious list his biographer places Mr. Lee, who 
‘‘early studied the evidences of the Christian religion, 
and ‘through life avowed his belief in its divine origin.”’ 
Vol. 1., p. 248. 

These volumes are interspersed with copies of public docu- 
ments, from the pen of Mr. Lee, which attest, at once, his in- 
dustry and his genius; and in the appendix, there is a number 
of letters, from various individuals, which are highly inte- 
resting. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 
White-breasted, black-capped Nuthatch. * 


Caressy I. 22. fig. 2. Larnam I. 650, B.—Bnuisson III. 22. 
Sitta Carolinensis, Turton. 


From Wixson’s ORNITHOLOGY. 


Tue bill of this bird is black, the upper mandible straight, 
the lower one rounded upwards, towards the point, and white 
near the base;.the nostrils are covered with long curving 
black hairs; the tongue is of a horny substance, and ending 
in several sharp points; the general colour above is of a light 
blue or lead; the tail consists of twelve feathers, the two mid- 
dle ones lead colour, the next three are black, tipt with white 
for one tenth, one fourth, and half of an inch; the two next 
are also black, tipt half an inch or more with white, which 
runs nearly an inch up their exterior edges, and both have 
the white at the tips touched with black; the legs are of a pur- 
ple or dirty flesh colour; the hind claw is much the largest; 
the inside of the wing at the bend is black; below this is a 
white spot spreading over the roots of the first five primaries; 
the whole length is five inches and a half, extent eleven. 

Mr. Pennant considers this bird as a variety of the Euro- 
pean Nuthatch; but if difference in size, colour, and habits, be 
sufficient characteristics of a distinct species, this bird is cer- 
tainly entitled to be considered as such. ‘The head and back 
of the European species is of an uniform bluish gray; the up- 
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per parts of the head, neck, and shoulders of ours are a deep 
hlack, glossed with green; the breast and belly of the former 
is a dull orange, with streaks of chestnut, while those parts in 
the latter are pure white. The European has a line of black 
passing through the eye, half way down the neck; the present 
species has nothing of the kind; but appears with the inner 
webs of the three shortest secondaries and the primaries of a 
jet black; the latter tipt with white, and the vent and lower 
parts of the thighs of a rust colour. The European, there- 
fore, and the present are evidently two distinct and different 
species. 

This bird builds its nest early in April, in the hole of a 
tree; in a hollow rail in the fence; and sometimes in the wood- 
en cornishing under the eaves. The female lays five eggs of 
a dull white, spotted with brown at the greater end. The 
male is extremely attentive to her while she is sitting, supply- 
ing her regularly with sustenance, stopping frequently at the 
mouth of the hole, calling and offering her what he has 
brought, in the most endearing manner. Sometimes he 
seems to stop merely to inquire how she is, and to lighten the 
tedious moments with his soothing chatter, Heseldom ram- 
bles far from the spot, and when danger appears, regardless 
of his own safety, he flies instantly to alarm her. When both 
are feeding on the trunk of the same tree, or of adjoining 
ones, he is perpetually calling on her; and from the moment- 
ary pause that he makes, it is plain that he feels pleased to 
hear her reply. 

The white-breasted Nuthatch is common almost every 
where in the woods of North America; and may be known 
at a distance by the notes guank, quank, frequently repeat- 
ed, as he moves upward and down, in spiral cireles, around the 
body and larger _tatserias of a tree, probing behind the thin 
scaly bark of the white-oak, and shelling off considerable 
pieces of it in his search after spiders, ants, insects, and their 
larve. Herests and roosts with his head downwards; and ap- 
pears to possess a degree of curiosity not common in many 
birds; frequently descending very silently, within a few feet 
of the root of the tree where you happen to stand, stopping, 
head downward, stretching out his neck in a horizontal posi- 
tion, as if to reconnoitre your appearance, and after several 
minutes of silent observation, wheeling round, he again 
mounts, with fresh activity, piping his unisons as before. 
Strongly attached to his native forests, he seldom forsakes 
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them; and amidst the rigours of the severest winter weather, 
his note is still heard in the bleak and leafless woods, and 
among the howling branches. Sometimes the rain, freezing 
as it falls, encloses every twig, and even the trunk of the tree, 
in a hard, transparent, coat or shell of ice. On these occa- 
sions I have observed his anxiety and dissatisfaction, at being 
able only with difficulty to make his way along the smooth 
surface; at these times, generally abandoning the trees, he 
gleans about the stable, around the house, mingles with the 
fowls, enters the barn, and examines the beams and rafters, 
and every place where he may pick up a subsistence. 

The name of Nuthatch has been bestowed on this family 
from their supposed practice of breaking nuts by repeated 
notchings, or hammering with their bills. Soft-shelled nuts, 
such as chestnuts, chinkopins, and hazel nuts, they may pro- 
bably be able to demolish, though I have never seen them so 
engaged; but it must be rather in search of maggots that 
sometimes breed there, than for the kernel. It is said, how- 
ever, that they lay up a large store of nuts for winter; but 
as | have never found any of their magazines, or seen them 
collecting this description of food, I am inclined to doubt the 
fact. From the great numbers I have opened at all seasons 
of the year, I have every reason to believe that ants, bugs, 
small seeds, insects and their larve, form their chief subsist- 
ence; such matters being uniformly found in their stomachs. 
Neither can I see what necessity they could have to circum- 
ambulate the trunks of trees with such indefatigable and rest- 
less diligence, while bushels of nuts lay scattered round the 
roots. As to the circumstance mentioned by Dr. Plott, of the 
European Nuthatch “ putting its bill into a crack in the bough 
of a tree, and making such a violent sound, as if it was rent 
asunder,’’—this, if true, would be sufficient to distinguish it 
from the species we have been describing, which possesses 
no such faculty. The female differs little from the male in 
colour; chiefly in the black being less deep on the head and 
wings. 


Red-bellied black-capped Nuthatch. 


Sitta Varia, Bartram, p. 289—Sitta Canadensis, Tur- 
Ton. Small Nuthatch, Laruam 1. 65). 


This bird is much smaller than the last, measuring only 
four inches and a half in length, and eight inches in extent. 
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In the form of its bill, tongue, nostrils, and in the colour of 
the back and tail-feathers, it exactly agrees with the former; 
the secondaries are not relieved with the deep black of the 
other species, and the legs, feet, and elaws, are of a dusk 
greenish yellow; the upper part of the head is black, bounded 
by a stripe of white passing round the frontlet; a line of black 
passes through the eye to the shoulder; below this is another 
line of white; the chin is white; the other under parts a light 
rust colour; the primaries and whole wings a dusky lead co- 
Jour. The breast and belly of the female is not of so deep.a 
brown, and the top of the head less intensely black. 

This species is migratory, passing from the north, where 
they breed, to the southern states in October, and returning 
in April. Its voice is sharper, and its motions much quicker 
than those of the other, being so rapid, restless, and small, as 
to make it a difficult point to shoot one of them. When the 
two species are in the wood together, they are easily distin- 
guished by their voices, the note of the least being nearly an 
octave sharper than that of its companion, and repeated more 
hurriedly. In other respects their notes are alike unmusi- 
cal and monotonous. Approaching so near to each other in 
their colours and general habits, it is probable that their 
mode of building, &c. may also be similar. 

Buffon’s Torchepot de la Canada, Canada Nuthatch of 
other European writers, is either a young bird of the present 
species, in its imperfect plumage, or a different sort, that rare- 
ly visits the United States. If the figure (PI. Enl. 623,) 
be correctly coloured, it must be the latter, as the tail and 
head appear of the same bluish gray or lead colour as the 
back. The young birds of this species, it may be observed, 
have also the crown of a lead colour during the first season; 
but the tail feathers are marked nearly as those of the old 
ones. Want of precision in the figures and descriptions of 
these authors make it difficult to determine; but I think it 
very probable, that Sit/a Jamaicensis minor, Briss. the 
Least Loggerhead of Brown, Sitta Jamaicensis var. t. st. 
Linn., and Sitta Canadensis of Linn. Gmel. and Briss. are 
names that have been applied, originally, to different indi- 
viduals of the species we are now describing. 

This bird is particularly fond of the seeds of pine trees. 
You may traverse many thousand acres of oak, hickory, and 
chestnut woods without meeting with a single individual; but 
no sooner do you enter the pines, than, if the air be still, you 
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have only to listen for afew moments, and their note will di- 
rect you where to find them. They usually feed in pairs, 
climbing about in all directions, generally accompanied by 
the former species, as wellas by the Titmouse, Parws atrica- 
pillus, and the crested Titmouse, Parus bicolor, and not un- 
frequently by the small spotted woodpecker, Picus pwudes- 
cens; the whole company proceeding regularly from tree to 
tree like a corps of pioneers; while in a calm day the rattling 
of their bills, and the rapid motions of their bodies, thrown 
like so many tumblers and rope dancers into numberless po- 
sitions, together with the peculiar chatter of each, are alto- 
gether very amusing; conveying the idea of hungry diligence, 
bustle, and activity. Both of these little birds from the great 
quantity of destructive insects and lava which they destroy, 
under the bark and among the tender buds of our fruit and 
forest trees, are entitled to our esteem and protection. 





REMARKS ON WALN’S LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 
Sir, 

In the Life of Lafayette, by the late Mr. Waln, it is 
stated (p. 62) that General Grant got into Lafayette’s rear, 
on the morning of the 20th of May, 1778, and (p. 65) that 
General Washington, with his glasses from the camp at Valley 
Forge, discovered the movements of the enemy in Lafayette’s 
rear and fired his alarm guns. The fact is not exactly so. 
Whea Captain M’Lane took two soldiers of Grant’s column 
in the night of the 19th, he sent Lieutenant Dover of his 
command with the prisoners to Colonel Morgan, on the west 
side of the Schuylkill, to apprise him of the movements of 
theenemy. Captain Par crossed the country with his rifle- 
men and M’Lane’s infantry to Vanderin’s mills near the 
Schuylkill on the road leading from Barrenhill church to Phi- 
ladelphia; there Par amused General Gray until General La- 
fayette escaped. Captain M’Lane repaired to Lafayette’s 
camp and apprised him by daybreak of the movements of the 
enemy. 

It is not true as this historian states (p. 64) that the British 
dragoons, which were detached by General Grant to recon- 
noitre General Lafayette, when they fell in with the Oneida 
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Indians near the Schuylkill, turned from them and ran, and 
did not recover their panick until they reached Philadelphia. 
The fact is, the Indians got drunk the evening before, and 
strayed from General Lafayette’s encampment to the banks of 
Schuylkill below the Springmills, and when they were dis- 
covered by the British dragoons they ran down to the river, 
the dragoons followed them, and killed six of them, before 
the others escaped; and then reported to General Grant, that 
General Lafayette had crossed the Schuylkill. 

Generals Grant and Gray met near Chestnut hill to refresh 
about three o’clock, halted some time to cover the market, 
then opened on the south side of Chestnut hill, and in the even- 
ing moved through Germantown towards Philadelphia. About 
the same time that Grant and (ray met on Chestnut hill, 
M’Lane crossed with a party of dragoons commanded by Ma- 
jor Clow. Lieutenant Dover followed with his command of In- 
fantry, and harrassed the enemy’s rear to their abattis near the 
Globe mill—Lieutenant Dover that night set fire to the Brit- 
ish abattis near the Ridge road, and intercepted a British spy, 
and obtained important intelligence which led to the discov- 
ery that the refugee, Captain Robinson, met the British spy 
at Robert Morris’ mill on Frankford Creek when they had 
any thing to communicate worth their notice. 

The writer of this correction kept a journal of the move- 
ments of the British and their supporters between their lines 
and the Valley forge encampment during the campaigns of 
1777 and 1778, and until General Clinton retreated to his 


shipping near Sandy hook. 
®BK 





MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Mémoirs inédits de Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, pour 
servir GV Histoire des dix-huitiéme et dix-neuvieme Sié- 
cles. 8vo. A Paris, et Londres, chez Colburn. 1825. 


THEsE memoirsare to be extended, we understand, to eight 
volumes, six of which have already made their appearance. 
The whole will form an interesting and, in many respects, a 
useful piece of biography, although many readers may be in- 
clined to feel that it might have been fairly limited within 
half the number of tomes which it is destined to occupy. It 
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may, perhaps, be permitted to a lady who has witnessed the 
manners of the old court of France, the innovations of the 
Revolution, and the reforms of the restoration, to be diffuse 
in her observations, her anecdotes, and her complaints. It is 
the privilege of age to be garrulous; and one is ready to 
make many sacrifices of attention to an octagenarian like 
Madame pr Gen tis, who has so much to tell, and who has 
the happy faculty of relating all that she knows in the most 
simple and agreeable manner. 

We must regret, indeed, that she has become so much of 
an author as to condescend to the stale practice, too freequent- 
ly resorted to for other than literary purposes, of spreading 
out her volumes by quotations from her published works: 
assuredly, all these might have been well spared. _There are 
also a vast number of trifling incidents, arising out of private 
family-dissensions, which have nothing to do with the man- 
ners or history of the age, and which good taste aud feeling 
would wish to have been wholly omitted. Though Madame 
DE GENLIs, it must be owned, generally speaks of those who 
have injured her in the course of her long and varied life, 
with a great deal of true Christian charity, yet the world in 
general is exceedingly indifferent to the details of those little 
animosities, which merely ruffle the current of domestic life, 
and demand only a little patience and a seasonable oblivion. 
Within that sacred sphere the heart should always be like 
the ocean, ever ready to close upon all that enters it, and to 
lose, in the first moment of calm, all traces of the storms that 
pass over it. 

The strong and obstinate recollection of her family-irrita- 
tions, together with her marked peculiarities, which are uni- 
formly and thoroughly feminine, may, however, tend, in 
many instances, to give a greater air of truth and nature to 
Madame pre Gentis’s memoirs. She seems to have been ex- 
posed to vicissitudes almost from her childhood; and even in 
her age, it is painful to observe, that she is not wholly reliev- 
ed from them. She was born near Autun, in Burgundy, on 
the 25th of January, 1746, and she gives an ample descrip- 
tion of her early habits and education. While still very 
young, she was admitted a canoness of the noble chapter of 
Alix, with the choice of taking the vows or not, according 
to the rules of that order, but with the certainty of taking 
the title of Countess, which it was the privelege of the chap- 
ter to confer. She conceived in her childhood a passion for 

OcTosER, 1825—no. 282. 36. 
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music, which a good voice induced her family to cultivate; 
and she pursued it with so much success, as to become in her 
maturity one of the best private performers on the harp in 
France. Her early taste for the instruction of children, 
which in after life she carried to so eminent a degree of per- 
fection, was first displayed in a whimsical manner. 


‘I had a little room beside Mademoiselle de Mars, (her governess, ) whose 
chamber had a small door which communicated with the drawing-room; 
mine only opened into hers; but my window, in front of the chateau, was 
not quite five feet from the ground; below the window was a large terrace 
covered with sand, with a wall breast high, but of great depth on the out- 
side; and extending along a pond, which was oniy separated from the wall 
by a narrow road covered with rushes and grass. 

‘ The little boys ofthe village used to come to this spot to play and gath- 
er rushes; I liked to look on as they played, and soon took it into my head 
to give them dessons, that is to say, to teach them all I knew myself—my 
catechism, some lines out of Mademoiselle Barbier’s tragedies, and what ¥ 
had by heart of the principles of music. Leaning against the wall of the 
terrace, 1 gave them these excellent lessons in the gravest possible manner. 
I had great difficulty in making them learn to repeat verses, on account of 
their Burgundy accent, (patois,) but I was patient, and they were docile, 
My little scholars, ranged along the wall, amidst reeds and rushes, looked 
up and listened to me with the profoundest attention, for I promised them 
rewards, which consisted in fruits, sweetmeats, anu all sorts of trifles. I 
went almost every day to my school, getting out of my reom by the win- 
dow, to which I fastened a cord, by means of which I Jet myself slide down 
upon the terrace; I was light and active, and I never had a fall. After my 
school-hours, I came round by one of the courts, and entered my chamber 
by the dining-room, without being observed. I always selected for these 
frolics the post-days, while Mademoiselle de Mars was writing to her rela- 
tions, on which occasions she used to be so entirely absorbed in her des- 
patches, that she did not pay the least attention to what was passing around 
her; so that l kept my school very peaceably for a long time, and besides, 
1 came back always at an hour when my mother was not in the drawing- 
room. At last Mademoisclle de Mars caught me one day in the midst of 
my school, but she gave me no reprimand: however, she laughed so much 
at the style in which my scholars declaimed the verses of Mademoiselle Bar- 
bier, that she disgusted me with my learned functions.’ 


It was very much the custom in those times for large fami- 
lies to amuse themselves and their friends by theatrical repre- 
sentations, which were either imagined for the occasion, or 
selected from minor authors. Madame pe Gen .is, from her 
first initiation in these amusements, excelled in them, and she 
afterwards turned them to great advantage in the instruction 
of the illustrious pupils of the house of Orleans, who were 
eommitted to hercare. She complains, with great justice, of 
the system of female education which prevailed in her youth, 
and which unhappily still continues, though not to the same 
extent as formerly. It was then, as it still is, too much the 
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fashion to attach more importance to the ornamental talents 
than to the cultivation of the heart and reason. It is due to 
Madame pve Gen is to observe, that the partial reformation 
of this system is, in a great measure, to be attributed to her 
zealous writings on the subject, and to the practice of which 
she gave the first example. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the character of this lady, 
that her talents and dispositions for the education of children 
have been so assidiously applied during her life, that she not 
only sacrificed her time, but even separated from her husband, 
in the bloom of her age, in order to pursue that object. She 
was married to M. de Genlis when she was about fifteen, and 
at thirty she secluded herself at Belle Chasse, and occupied 
herself wholly in bringing up the children of the late Duke of 
Orleans. She exhibits in all her actions Gnbounded benevo- 
lence of heart; attended, however by many circumstances, 
which, if she had not displayed so much correctness of un- 3 
derstanding, we should attribute to a derangement of that : 
faculty. The truth seems to be, that she was often borne 
away by a deep, though not an impetuous, stream of imagina- 
tion, and not seldom deluded into conduct for which it is 
very difficult to account, without allowing her an excessive 
measure of vanity. With a bosom overflowing with kind- 4 
ness, never perhaps has any individual made so many enemies. 
No married woman has given more plausible grounds for sus- : 
picions of her fidelity, and yet we feel assured that it was ; 
never violated. Attached by early patronage to the house of 
Bourbon, she participated in its reverses, but soon got tired 
of them, and became so far an instrument under Napoleon, 
as to accept a relation towards him similar to that which con- 3 
nected Korizebue with the Emperor of Russia; that is to say, i 
she became his literary spy, his pensioner, and his flatterer. 
When Napoleon was dethroned, her affection for the Bour- 
bons was conveniently revived. During the Hundred Days | 
it ebbed again; and when the King returned the second time, i 
she was one of the first to pay him the homage of her adula- ‘ 
tion, which she has since industriously extended to every R 
member of the family, though hitherto without effect. Every 
one whom she has served has, with very few exceptions, 
proved ungrateful to her. Throughout her Memoirs she 
speaks little of her husband, though she would have us ; 
believe that she loved him affectionately. She was a tho- f 
rough courtier in providing good matches for her daughters, | 
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and profitable places for her relatives and friends, and yet 
when she wanted their assistance, she met only with neglect. 
There is a great deal of peculiarity in all this, not a little of 
personal misfortune, not a little of suspieion as to the sinceri- 
ty of her heart and the purity of her life. Her political in- 
consistency ought not perhaps be treated with any thing like 
severity, seeing that she was in every point a woman, and 
that her exigencies were great. As to the other parts of her 
character, she seems herself to have been perfectly aware of 
them. 


‘ One praise,’ she observes, ‘I may venture to give myself, because I am 
quite sure I deserve it; and thatis, that I have always had a clear judgment, 
and consequently a great foundation of sense; yet I have committed a thou- 
sand follies—a thousand unreasonable things; and no one existing has ever 
reflected less than I upon her present interests, her conduct, and its conse- 
quences: at the same time, no human being has ever reflected more on what 
was not personal to herself—on her reading, on mankind, on the world, and 
on chimeras. Governed by my imagination from infancy, I have always loved 
better to busy myself with what I had created than with what already exist- 
ed. I have never considered the future but as a dream, where one may in- 
troduce any thing that one pleases. It seems to me insipid to place there 
only things so probable that any one may believe they will occur. [had not 
the gift of foresight, but I had that of invention.’ 


Perhaps the most convincing answer that can be given to 
all the suspicions which have been conceived. and the calum- 
nies which have been uttered against her, will be found in the 
virtuous tone and the great number of her literary produc- 
tions, (which are almost as multitudinous as those of Sir 
Walter Scott,) and in the fact, that the portion of her mature 
life, which was not dedicated to literature, appears to have 
been chiefly occupied in the education of children. It seems 
impossible that vicious practices could co-exist with pursuits 
so laudable in every respect, and so useful to mankind. 

Those persons, however, who are acquainted with Madame 
pE Gren is only through her works, will be surprised, if not 
often mortified, to find that the picture which they might 
have imagined of the author of such delightful tales as the 
‘Siege of Rochelle,’’ and “ Petrarch and Laura,’”’ is by no 
means a just one. ‘They will be dissatified with her vanity, 
her love of show, her desire, even after marriage, of captivat- 
ing admirers, and of gaining petty triumphs in society: they 
will be grieved to follow her through her misfortunes, and to 
see her on every occasion actuated by a feeling of self-love, 
and the very reverse, in many instances, of the beautiful crea- 
tions with which she has embellished the pure morality of her 
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elegant and judicious writings. Many of these defects, in- 
deed, may be set down to the general corruptions of her time; 
and it is no slight expiation of her faults, that she confesses 
them as freely as she claims credit for her virtues. But what- 
ever judgment may be formed of her personal character, no 
doubt can be entertained of the tact with which she delineates 
the characters of many of her contemporaries, or of the fideli- 
ty with which she paints the different changes in the manners 
of the court and nation, which she had the best opportunities 
of observing. Her portraits of the different individuals who 
were attached to, or who frequented, the Palais Royal, the 
residence of the Duke of Orleans, are not indeed finished 
with all the graces of Grammont: the materials were very 
different: yet these cabinet pictures often reminded one of 
that incomparable writer. She thus sketches the general 
characteristics of that wzezdle cour: 


‘ At this period (about 1770) grand recollections and recent traditions 
still maintained in France good principles, sound ideas, and national virtues, 
aiready somewhat weakened by pernicious writings, and a reign full of faults; 
but in the city and at court there were still found that refined taste and that 
exquisite politeness, of which every Frenchman had a right to be proud, 
since, throughout all Europe, it was universally held to be the most perfect 
model of grace, elegance, and dignity. Several ladies, and some few great 
lords, were then met with in society, who had seen Louis XIV., and they 
were respected as the wrecks of a great age. Youth became restrained in 
their company, and naturally became silent, modest, and attentive; they 
were listened to with profound interest, for they seemed to be the organs 
of history. ‘They were consulted concerning etiquette and the usages of 
society: their suffrage was of the utmost importance to those who were 
entering into public life; in a word, contemporaries of so many great men of 
all kinds, these venerable characters seemed placed in society to maintain 
the ancient feelings of politeness, glory, and patriotism, or, at least, to delay 
their melancholy decline, But in a short time, the influence of these feel- 
ings scarcely appeared except in an elevated style, in a simple theory of 
delicate and generous conduct. Virtue was retained only from the remains 
of good taste, which still held in esteem its language and appearance. Every 
one, to conceal his own way of thinking, became stricter in observing the 
bienséances; the most refined ideas were sported in conversation concern- 
ing delicacy; greatness of mind, and the duties of friendship; and even 
chimerical virtues were fancied which was easy enough, considering that 
the happy agreement of conversation and conduct did not exist. But hy- 
pocrisy always betrays itself by exaggeration, for it never knows when to 
stop: false sensibility has no shades, never employs any but the strongest 
colours, and heaps them on with the most ridiculous prodigality. 

‘ There now appeared in society a very numerous party of both sexes, 
who declared themselves the partisans and depositaries of the old traditions 
respecting taste, etiquette, and morals themselves, which they boasted of 
having brought to perfection; they declared themselves supreme arbiters 
of all the proprieties of social life, and claimed for themselves exclusively 
the high-sounding appellation of good company. Eyery person of bad ton, 
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or licentious notoriety, was excluded from the society; but to be admitted, 
neither a spotless character nor eminent merit was necessary. Infidels, 
devotees, prudes, and women of light conduct, were indiscriminately re- 
ceived. The only qualifications necessary were bon ton, dignified manners, 
and a certain respect in society, acquired by rank, birth, and credit at court, 
or by display, wealth, talent, and personal accomplishments. Whenever 
claims are firmly and perseveringly supported, though they be not well- 
founded, they give the persons who make them a certain footing and con- 
sideration in socicty, when they are wealthy, clever, and keep a good table. 
Sharp-sighted people and keen observers may laugh at them; but the pub- 
lic yield, as the very obstinacy of their pretensions seems to give them a 
just right.’ 


Like most of the married ladies of her time, Madame pr 
Gen ts had what she calls a ‘ Platonic liaison.” The object 
of her preference was a certain Visconnt de Custines, who 
seems to have amused and persecuted her a good deal, bv fol- 
lowing her every where, in different disguises. Sometimes 
he solicited and obtained her charity at a church-door as a 
mendicant; sometimes he watched her in the turban and robes 
ofan Armenian; nay, he once ventured so far as to dress her 
hair for her in her own house, under the disguise of a female 
hair-dresser! When Madame pg Gen is confesses circumstan- 
ces like these, it is not surprising that her enemies have ca- 
lumniated her character, especially as she adds, that in the be- 
ginning she encouraged these visits, because they excited her 
curiosity, and that in every stage of this /iaison she cautious- 
ly concealed it from her husband. 

She complains very much of the systematic scandal, envy, 
and meanness of disposition, which existed in the Palais Roy- 
al, which she inhabited for several years, as one of the ladies 
of honour to the Duchess of Orleans. The account of her 
residence in that situation is highly animated, and interspersed 
with many pleasant anecdotes. She relates, in a very piquant 
style, some interviews which she had with Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and other eminent literary characters, who were 
then fading away with the last century. She seems to have 
had considerable influence with the Orleans family, and te 
have exercised it often for useful public purposes, though she 
warmly disavows having in any many advised the late Duke 
in his precipitate adoption of revolutionary principles,—a 
charge which has been more ,than once made against her. 
From the Palais Royal she was transferred to the convent of 
Belle Chasse, near Paris, where she presided over the educa- 
tion of the children of the Duke of Orleans for several years. 
She describes her habits of economy, and her plan of instruc. 
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tion, with great minuteness. She visited London shortly be- 
fore the Revolution, and became acquainted with Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Burke, and other distinguished persons of that period. 
Soon after her return to France, the Revolution broke out, 
and compelled her, together with her pupils, to seek refuge 
in different foreign countries. We cannot follow her in her 
wanderings through England, Holland, Germany, and Prussia. 
She and her husband had been possessed of considerable pro- 
perty before the Revolution. In the course of a little time it 
was confiscated; and M. de Genlis, who seems to have been a 
man of the most honourable principles, was sacrificed at the 
guillotine. During her exile, Madame pre Gen tis suffered 
many hardships, which she exerted herself as much as possible 
to relieve, by her literary and musical talents. She endured 
her reverses with exemplary resignation. She obtained per- 
mission to return to France about the time when the tempest 
of the Revolution began to subside. She found every thing 
changed. She felt like a stranger in Paris. The streets, 
which had been formerly named after saints, were now named 
after philosophers! In the fiacres which she saw in the 
squares, she recognised several of the confiscated carriages of 
her earliest friends. As she passed by some print-shops, she 
observed exposed for sale engravings of the arms and por- 
traits of many noblemen of her acquaintance, most of whom 
had been guillotined. She stepped into a retail wine-shop, 
for the purpose of writing a memorandum, and she found 
herself in the ci-devant Hétel de Genlis! It was impossible 
for her to recognise it in its altered condition. Individuals 
whom she had formerly known as artisans of the lowest class, 
she now beheld surrounded with the most brilliant gifts of 
fortune, mistaking rudeness for dignity, and loud insolence 
for the manners of the great. The women, who, before the 
Revolution, were the gems in every society, now hated in- 
telligent conversation, because they could no longer take a 
part in it; without knowing how they ought to have been 
treated, they were perpetually irritating themselves with sup- 
positions that they were the objects of imaginary disrespect 
and ideal impertinenee. Literary coteries had ceased alto- 
gether: the intellectual delighis of the Hotel de Rambutllet, 
of the circles ruled by a Deffunt,a Geoffrin, an Espinasse, 
and a Houdetot, were no more. Of all these accomplished 
ladies, Madame, du Deffunt alone, notwithstanding the bur- 
den of her years, did the honors of one of the academic salons. 
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Even the language was marked with the traces of the Revo- 
Jution: idiomatic phrases were corrupted; and a species of 
slang was introduced into general usage, which has not yet 
been fully reformed. Formerly ladies called their most pri- 
vate room their cabinet: after the Revolution they adopted 
the language of the courtesans, and called it their boudoir. 
In the reign of Louts XV. if a gentleman were attached to a 
lady, it was said, // est occupé d’elle, a delicate mode of ex- 
pression, which was ill exchanged during the Revolution for 
the rude phrase, i/ en est amoureux. Suppers, which tor- 
merly gave a seasonable zest to society, and were celebrated 
for their gaiety, were discontinuéd, on account of the specta- 
cle being prolonged to too late an hour at night. These and 
many other innovations, which no person could have judged 
of with so much accuracy, which no writer could have seized 
with so much delicacy, as Madame pe Gen is, are all enu- 
merated in a very lively vein. It is highly amusing to ob- 
serve the earnestness with which this lady of the olden time 
detects and laments the decay of ancient manners, and the 
substitution of others which she deems little less than bar- 
barous; and to see how soon and how easily she yields to 
the desire of the Emperor, that she should write to him once 
a fortnight, on ‘politics, finance, literature, morality, and 
every thing that passed through her head!’ (sur tout ce gut 
me passeroit par la téte, )—a title sufficiently extensive. 
Extracts from several of Madame pe Gunuis’s leiters to 
Napoleon are given in the fifth volume of these Memoirs. 
They are of course the most inoffensive to the reigning dy- 
nasty, and the least exaggerated specimens, which she could 
select. Nevertheless, they are sufficient to shew that in poli- 
tics she was a perfect * Vicar of Bray,’’ only not quite so 
fortuuate. She has also given abundant evidence, to show, 
that in her letters she took advantage of the general title above 
mentioned, and that the conduct of individuals sometimes, if 
not indeed principally, assisted her toa theme. We have 
here an instance, which serves at once to illustrate her own 
powers of adulation, as well as those of; the celebrated Cardi- 


nal Maury. 


‘The Cardinal Maury will be an excellent archbishop; he has a great 
deal of mind, and a good mind, animated and sensible, firm and concilia- 
tory: he would be a most excellent ambassador. He told me that nothing 
could equal the emotion which he felt on taking the oath (of allegiance;) 
and that the Emperor, in bestowing his gifts, displays so much grace and 
majesty, that one would fee! delighted, in such moments, to die for him. 
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He added that he trembled so much, that he could not support himself; 
not that he is by any means naturally timid: he might have said to his 
Majesty, what a veteran officer, dazzled by the splendor of royalty said to 
Louis XIV, “ Sire, I do not tremble thus before your enemies.” 


Had the conduct of the Cardinal been different, is it to be 
supposed that she would not have described it with equal 
minuteness? though we must, in fairness, add, that we give 
much credit to Madame pr Genuis for good intentions. 
Much is to be excused to her womanly character; and we are 
disposed to believe her, when she says that she never made 
use of her correspondence with the Emperor for the purpose 
of injuring any human being. We think her incapable of it. 

Through the favour of M. Chaptal, Madame pre GEn.is 
was lodged, during the greater part of the Emperor’s reign, 
in the Arsenal, near the Bibliotheque, where she had an op- 
portunity of referring to every book she wished to consult. 
While in that agreeable residence, she produced several works, 
among others, the Memoirs of Dangeau, which she extracted 
from the original MS., and published, with notes.* It ap- 
pears that she was patronized by Talleyrand, and also by the 
Duchess de Courlande, who placed in her hand several letters 
from Napoleon to Josephine, which prove his affection for 
that amiable woman, but seem to be of no other value. 

In her sixth volume, Madame pre Gen tis describes, in ra- 
ther an embarrassed manner, the fall of the Emperor, the re- 
storation, the return from Elba, and the second restoration— 
themes which are now quite worn out, and upon which she 
has shed little additional light. She intersperses the volume 
with some remarks on the living French writers; which are 
very impartial, and distinguished by correct taste. We are 
apprehensive that the two concluding volumes of her Me- 
moirs, which are yet to appear, will be rather inferior to those 
now before us. She seems already to have exhausted all her 
matter. Still they will necessarily excite attention, as coming 
from a woman, who, whatever may have been her personal 
indiscretions, has essentially served the interests of literature 
and of education in France. 


* For a review of the Memoirs of Dangeau, see vol. Ixxxiii. of the M. R 
p. 514. 
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2 Chapter on Steam-boats. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A CHAPTER ON STEAM-BOATS. 


By Dugald Dalgetty, Gent. 


Tuey that ‘‘ go down to the sea in ships,”’ see the physical 
wonders of creation—The tempest in its majesty, the Leviathan 
in his might. and a thousand natural anomalies which the 
mind of a landsman has never conceived, become then the 
subjects of daily observation. But if you desire to inspect 
the moral curiosities of this singular world, if you would in- 
quire into the endless irregularities which an artificial state of 
society has produced in the creature man, you must paddle 
up the river in a steam-boat. The study of human nature is 
like the study of grammar. Its leading maxims and general 
rules, are easily acquired. But the student has still to master 
a host of exceptions more numerous in proportion as society 
is more advanced. and only to be learned as they occur in 
practice. Now for this practical purpose a steam boat is the 
best school extant, because it embraces all that is heteroclite 
in mind, in manners, in body, and estate. The odd fish of so- 
ciety are necessarily locomotive: perpetually in search of 
some one to sympathize with: always seeking yet never find- 
ing. Buta truce with these speculations, that we may pro- 
ceed to our business. 

The reader is requested to ‘¢ advance backwards”’ in point 
of time, a little more than two years—and to fancy himself 
standing with me at the foot of Market-street hill, at the hour 
of noon on any day that he prefers in the month of August. 
He must imagine all the chaos of a steam-boat’s deck, five 
minutes before her departure. Travellers and trunks, and 
porters and band-boxes, people of all ages, sexes, complexions, 
and languages, huddled together in one mass of confusion— 
every one talking, and no creature listening—the bell ring- 
ing as though it announced the world’s last knell—the steam 
bursting like a giant from his prison-house, and growling at 
every moment of unnecessary delay. He must imagine a 
crew made up of more discordant materials, then the ferry- 
boats in the Euphrates contained, the morning after the dis- 
persion at the tower of Babel. His senses will probably be 
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confounded by the din and tumult, but being a veteran myself, 
{ have learned to transfer my attention from the general con- 
course to its constituent touches of feeling and character—I 
will point them out one by one as they arise. 

That group of females in deep black, claim the first notice, 
for they are females in distress. A widow and her daughters 
are the prominent characters. Death has lately removed the 
pillar of their house and stern necessity now compels them to 
separate, each-in search of an asylum from want. Those sobs 
have nothing of a counterfeit sound. They are the quiverings 
of an overloaded heart—the convulsions of aspirit whose ho- 
liest ties are bursting asunder. It were sacrilege to intrude on 
the silence of their sad farewell. 

Yet the tittering of those pert young misses at their elbow, 
is proof against the presence of unaffected sorrow—Shame on 
such heartless levity! They are glittering specimens of the 
last coinage ofa fashionable seminary whose image and super- 
scription gives currency to ignorance itself. Having ‘* gal- 
loped the whole zodiac’”’ of boarding school science, they are 
setting forth to Balston or a new orbit of conquest and glory. 
This being their first cruize with letter of marque commis- 
sions, and leave to make reprisals on the stronger sex, they 
have fired a few de joie of obstreperous laughter, for the 
double purpose of scaling their guns, and celebrating their 
departure. A prudent old maiden aunt, frosty as sixty win- 
ters can make her, and the equally discreet papa ofone of the 
young ladies, constitute their escort. The latter is up to his 
ears in a squabble with a negro porter, about the amount of 
his compensation, while the several mammas having waddled 
down Market-street hill to see their darlings off, are pouring 
into their ears as much advice as the few remaining seconds 
will permit. 

‘‘ Emily, my love, have you got your journal? and did 
Miss Mildmay write a pretty beginning to it, all about the 
advantages of travelling and the pain of parting from me.” 

‘¢ Oh! yes, Maw, its all ready.”’ 

‘Well mind, my dear, to put every thing down—It will 
be so intresting to have all the petiklars; may be, Mr. Small- 
type will put it in priot like he did your cousin’s last year— 
And, my dear, be sure you write by every post.”’ 

“Oh! yes, dear Maw—don’t forget to kiss little Jim for me.”’ 

«< Now, Molly, my child,” (this ina piano tone hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a whisper) ‘‘ don’t forget what I told you 
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about your behaviour before gentlemen, and about their 
writing in your Album—and the wash for those provoking 
pimples, and the bran new conundrums that Mr. Quirk has 
lent you the use of—and my love’”— 

(Here papa’s colloquy with the nigger, played Aaron’s rod 
with the rest of the discourse.) ‘* I say you confounded 
black snow-ball, a quarter dollar is as much as you desarve. 
If I could airn fifty cents by only wheeling five trunks and 
six band-boxes from Cherry Alley to the steam-boat, I’d turn 
porter myself inlessthan no time. Here’s your twenty-five 
cents, and if you won’t take that you are welcome to go 
without.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I ¢ed/y what, Massa! I leaves it tode gentleman’s 
honor. Ifhe can’t ’ford half a dolla to de old nigger, old 
Ben can ’ford to do it free gratis for nothing. He don’t min 
gwain without his mush one day to sarve de poor. But its 
clean agin de rule of all de gentlemens what ’tends de steam- 
boats, to work for half price.””? It is evident from the poor 
fellow’s manner, that he has great confidence in this argu- 
ment, which, as the wltima ratio of his fraternity in all simi- 
lar cases, he has held in reserve. But in the present case it 
has no effect. The piece of money is once more tendered in 
legal form, and being again rejected, is coolly returned to the 
owner’s pocket with strong symptoms of satisfaction at the 
cheapness of the bargain. 

On the left you will see another specimen of a gentleman; 
one at least whose dress and appearance would gain him the 
title, but for an indelible hand-writing on his countenance 
which, like the brand on Cain’s forehead, proclaims him a 
vagabond and outlaw. He is a dealer in horses and a whole- 
sale circulator of counterfeit bills, whom the officers of justice 
have traced to the spot, just in time to offer him lodgings at 
the Commonwealth’s expense. His fund of artifice, effrontery, 
and equivocation, is already exhausted. He has denied his 
own identity, has told the officers ‘* of his action of battery,” 
has begged, and argued, and threatened by turns. But all 
wont do. The servants of the law still press their unwel- 
come civilities; and even desire to superintend the convey- 
ance of his baggage. Being rogue to the back-bone, and not 
wishing to gratify impertinent curiosity by the inspection of 
his own valise, he is shouldering the most promising trunk 
within reach, and signifying his willingness to attend their 
worships, when a new actor enters upon the scene. 
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‘¢ Whar you goin to carry that ar plunder at,” cries a half 
horse, half alligator of six feet two, in a new plaid cloak of 
flaming red, and a low crowned hat, marvelously the worse 
for this world’s vicissitudes: and he accompanies the speech 
with a suitable appeal to the collar of the offender. The hon- 
est gentleman asks pardon for the mistake with infinite hu- 
mility, and then slinks away like a conscience-stricken dog, 
trying to assume an air of unconcern, while every gesture 
indicates that species of shame, which the habitual culprit 
never feels till the moment of detection. 

Upon the quarter deck, may be found a specimen of almost 
every genus of twolegged animals. Along side of a fat mid- 
dle-aged lady, who is sweltering in the confinement of a 
cloth riding habit, with five restless brats in a circle around 
her, and the youngest darling on her knee, sits a kiln-dried 
anatomy of a Frenchman, who seems to be ruminating on the 
blessings of matrimony, perhaps calculating them by the cu- 
bic foot from the example before him. Whether he be a 
bachelor past hope, or a widower left desolate, I am unable 
to determine, but every thing indicates that most melancholy 
of all objects, a broken-hearted Frenchman. The whole pa- 
thos of his deep drawn sigh, is lost upon his left hand neigh- 
bor, a German emigrant, who, with pipe in mouth, and a 
most laudable indifference to the scene around him, seems on- 
ly striving to outsmoke the main pipe of the engine. What 
a mass of unmeaning clay composes his face! His skull 
might illustrate Captain Symmes’s theory, for its inhabitant, 
(if any) must reside in some internal ring, insulated from all 
communication with the surface. Nothing short of an earth- 
quake can reach the hiding place of his mind. 

Yet faith! he Aas given astart—The cause is obvious. A 
party of coloured ladies and gentlemen, as they are affectedly 
called by a certain portion of folks in the goodly city of 
Penn, bound on a visit to the country for the benefit of fresh 
air, have occupied a vacant seat ip his vicinity. One of their 
number, a flat headed, cucumber shinned, splay footed, razee 
of a nigger built after the best Hottentot model, and rigged 
in the newest Bond-street style, has been retailing to the la- 
dies, a choice morceau of fashionable scandal. As it bor- 
ders closely on the sublime of genteel conversation, it has pro- 
duced one of those unspeakable explosions of laughter which 
nothing earthly was ever known to generate, save the mouth 
of a full blooded wench, when stimulated by the poignancy 
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of a double entendre. The groan of the German has rever- 
berated to his inmost man, and he is now shifting his quarters 
to a quieter region. The lamb-looking personage who leans 
on the companion-way, is one of the Arabs of this country, a 
New England Pedlar on his annual circuit. He has adopted 
steam for a short distance because the vicinity of a city is an 
indifferent field for the exercise of his vocation. But he is 
not a man to lose time. He is now tempting a sallow, ague 
stricken passenger to purchase a box of his * antibilious pills,”’ 
which he affirms to be a sovereign remedy for all complaints. 
The residue of his stock in trade, namely, ‘* Essence of Pep- 
permint and wooden bowls,’’ being too cumbrous to carry 
about his person, may be seen snugly deposited in the for- 
ward cabin. Besides these ostensible subjects of traffic, 
he has a choice collection of certain books which cannot 
safely be vended in markets overt. He will sell you poison 
for the mind or for the body, with equal indifference, except 
that the former must be distributed with due regard to secrecy, 
and his apprehensions of the law. And yet there is such a 
show of sanctity about him,—so many traces of early good 
habits in his face, that you would as soon suspect Paul of 
dishonesty—verily, the white-wash has been skilfully applied 
to the outside of the sepulchre. 

But bless my heart! the boat has pushed off—how manfully 
she paddles against the current! that black cloud overhead 
threatens to pour out its contents, and we must get to the 
cabin before the seats are all occupied. 

Two-thirds of the passengers have already moved for the 
same purpose—each one as he descends, flings himself into a 
seat, with a sort of self-satisfied air, which seems to say, 
“well, here I’Il make myself comfortable for the rest of the 
voyage.” But the foul tiend ennui soon effects a lodgment 
among us. The monotony of the scene begets an overpow- 
ering sense of weariness, which is manifested by divers acts 
of yawning and stretching. 

One intelligent looking youth, has caught by accident a 
glimpse of a ‘book, snugly disposed in a far corner of the 
cabin. He pounces eagerly upon it, and flings open its leaves 
in search of stimulus for the mind—but mark his look of des- 
perate resignation as it falls from his hands! it proves to be 
the Bible—one of those copies which our zealous societies, 
with a species of pious fraud, have caused to be bound, 
and gorgeously gilded in the similitude of profane books, 
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that being distributed in all public conveyances, they may 
perad venture tempt the wayfaring man to his soul’s edification. 
But our young friend has not left home to repent of his sins, 
or improve his morality. He prefers mental torpor—even 
the torpor of a steam-boat’s cabin on a rainy day, to the ex- 
citement which springs from disagreeable truth. 

» Another of our fellow travellers has volunteered upon a 
forlorn hope expedition against the arch enemy, time. Equip- 
ed as he vainly hoped, in panoply complete, to wit: a tract 
upon Original Sin—he has fought the fight manfully for a 
full half hour—but nature, exhausted by continued exertion, 
has sought refuge in slumber, and certain guttural sounds, 
give audible testimony of the anodyne’s potency. 

The first half hour is worn away ina variety of such vain 
expedients for killing time, and constitutes what I should call 
the unsociable cycle of a steam-boat pilgrimage. The strong 
feeling of repulsion which strangers have when first brought 
into contact, is then in fulloperation. By degrees, however, 
this tendency gives way to a more sociable disposition. 
When the solemn yawn has travelled its weary round for the 
nineteenth time, and every body has realized that even yawn- 
ing may become tiresome by too frequent repetition, then 
begins the conversational cycle. 

It has commenced already—that elderly gentleman, with so 
goodly an accumulation of powder and pomatum upon the col- 
lar of his coat, bears malice prepense against the silence of a 
sleek widow of forty, whose mourning weeds flutter about her 
person, more like the signals of future joy than of present dis- 
tress. Ten to one he isa bachelor of the old school. I 
know it by the curvilinear form of his every gesture in such 
exact-conformity with the line of grace, and above all by the 
adjustment of a certain bandana handkerchief about his neck, 
bespeaking such exemplary care of his own precious health. 
As to the widow, her countenance albeit, sufficiently comely, 
would puzzle the skill of a professed physiognomist. It con- 
tains an odd mixture of saint and sinner, very difficult to in- 
terpret: looking in fact like the seat of war, between flesh 
and spirit. The latter is entrenched about the region of the 
mouth, which it has contrived to draw up in the form of a 
erescent, with the convex side turned towards the enemy. 
The former lurks in ambush, behind the eye-lids, whence its 
light troops essay occasional] sallies with evident effect. The 
balance of her face is a debateable land; either preserving, as 
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at this moment, a strict neutrality, or else borrowing its cha- 
racter from the prevailing party. 

But we are losing sight of the conversation: ‘‘ This is a 
delightful mode of travelling, madam.”’ “ Yes sir,’’ replies 
the widow, scarcely able to restrain her cacoethes loguendi, 
yet resolved not to be overfree with an entire stranger. 
“<¢ Steam-boats, madam, are an admirable invention. They haye 
greatly increased the facilities of travelling.”’ 

‘¢ And then, sir—they are vastly more comfortable than 
them abominable stages.”? (Here the widow’s caution takes 
unto itself wings,—she spreads her whole canvass to the wind 
and right gallantly does she scud before it. The third word 
convinced our bachelor friend, that he had caught a Tartar. 
But he is “ fairly in for a martyr’s crown,’ and to do him 


justice be enacts the character with such mournful resignation, 


that bating the small articles of a wife and nine children, to 
be spectators of his agony, he reminds me of John Rogers in 
the Primer.) 

“In a steam-boat, Sir—a body may se¢ so quiet all day, 
eat a meal’s victuals in peace; work, sew, or read, without a 
morsel of disturbance, and yet be proceeding onward on our 
journey all the during time. My own back parlour, sir, is not 
more genteely furnished than this here cabin, and for my 
share, sir, as I have a darter settled in New York, and J cant 
bear to be long without seeing her—it makes a vast of odds 
to me. I should waste a power of precious time,’’ (here a 
half sigh and an uprolling of the eye-balls,) ‘* if I had to travel 
back and fore in them there stages. I can do it now with a 
conscience void of offence, for I can be doing of good all the 
way. I belongs to a society, what works flounces and knits 
stockings and stitch like for the benefit of the Pawnees—and I 
never miss taking some article or another along with me in 
the steam-boat. Some of my friends try to make game of me 
for this. There’s my nephew, Bob—sister Gauntley’s son—he 
never was brought up to no Civility like, and he’s come to 
town to larn to plead law—he’s full of jokes upon his bet- 
ters—he’s been telling it about among the neighbors how that 
his aunt Sally has found out a new way of making Christians, 
by steam. But I dont mind no such ribbandry talk. But as 
I was a saying, sir, it makes a monstrous odds to me in my 
earthly pilgrimages ever since Mr. Clinton diskivered the 
steam-boats. If I was to live to be as old as Methusalem I 
never could forget the last journey, my poor dear departed 
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husband that’s dead and gone, and me, made together to New 
York. We went clear across Jarzey—two foot deep in sand, in 
that there old-fashioned stage they called the Perseverance, that 
went to South Amboy. It seemed to me that perseverance 
itself could never hold out to the end—sitch a miserable rick- 
etty stage, and sitch a desperate hot day I never seen, and 
there we was stowed like so many snowbirds in a pot pie— 
thirteen immortal souls, besides two children and Carlo, my 
husband’s dog—steaming and sweating so, you never seen the 
like in all your born days. It’s a providence we was not 
smothered.”’ « 

It will be a providence, old lady, if your auditor escape with 
his life. For my own part, I’m off. There’s metal more 
attractive in another corner, where the party of young ladies 
bound for the Springs, are gathered under the wings of the dis- 
creet maiden aunt, whom I have mentioned before. The good 
old lady looks the express image of a venerable hen, when an 
evilly disposed hawk is taking a bird’s-eye view of her de- 
fences. She sits bolt up an end, like Thimble’s wife in the 
once fashionable song, anxiously watching each individual of 
her brood, and clucking in great agitation, when they chance to 
stray beyond the reach of her protection. So terrible a “ wild 
Sowl’’ has seldom been seen in female shape,—papa is gazing 
out of the window in an attitude of deep abstraction, one hand 
being merged in his breeches pocket, and the other inserted 
about half an inch into the cavity of his proboscis. I must 
contrive to prove the depth of his meditations. By all that’s 
lovely he means to speak to me!—Now for it. 

‘‘ Tsay Mr. I beg pardon sir,—may I crave your name.”’ 

“ Dalgetty, Sir, at your service—Dugald Dalgetty.”’ 

“ Ah! indeed I’m glad of your acquaintance, my name’s 
Saddletree. Importer and wholesale dealer in fishhooks and 
fiddlestrings, No. — Cherry-alley. Sister Damahoy, allow me 
to make you acquainted with my friend, Mr. Dalgetty. These 
two young women are my daréers, sir; and that there’s my 
niece Molly, and (in a whisper) that young lady that sits alone 
by herself turning over the leaves of a sort of ledger, is Miss 
Julia—I’ll introduce you to her byeand bye. You’!l find her 
amazing high darnt, especially in the poetry line. She writes 
for the newspaper and keeps an Album. But I was going 
for to axe you, sir,—do you know the name of that nice green 
looking place with a row of cedar trees before it, that we 
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passed just now, my darter Emily wants for to set it down 
in her day book.’’ 

‘‘ Oh! yes sir,—That’s Bridesburg.”?  Law!?’ cries the 
fair Emily, ‘‘ what a sweet romantical name. How did it get 
such a name.”’ 

‘*Why ma’am, the wnde derivatur is this. Being very 
near the city, and very convenient of access, it has been from 
time immemorial, a kind of Gretna Green, where such luck- 
less lovers as can’t get leave to be the happiest of mankind, 
may fly, and be so in spite of authority. Its name and ap- 
pearance are very appropriate for Hy men’s country seat.” 

“ Indeed they are (saith Miss Saddletree Junior) how dear- 
ly I should like to stop there a few minutes, if it was only to 
pluck a cedar branch to put in my scrap book.” 

** Hush, child, (cries the vigilant aunt) what put sitch no- 
tions in your head—cockroatches in boots to be sure.”’ 

‘‘ And who, (asks Emily,) performs the marriage ceremo- 
ny on such occasions?”’ 

“ One ma’am having the cure of mortal not immortal soles; 
an eminent little shoemaker of that ilk, who holds the Govy- 
erner’s commission as justice of the peace, and maintains that 
matrimony is the chief end of man.” 

** Justice of the peace! Law that’s shocking, it takes from 
the romanticity of the thing. Who would jump out of a two 
per of stairs window to be married by a justice of the peace? 
No match made in heaven, was ever consummated but by hea- 
ven’s own embassador.”’ 

The first word that treated of matrimony has transferred 
the attention of the pensive Julia from that amiable miscella- 
ny, her album, to our conversation. Poor sweet girl! what 
a ‘sigh she heaves. As sure as fate she is “ a stricken deer.’ 
That sad rascal Cupid has been making over free with the lit- 
ile flutterer in her bosom. And now I do remember, there at- 
tended her to the wharf, a forlorn, fee-less, lawyer-looking 
youth, who sighed like a Lehigh coal-grate, as he bade fare- 
well. That there is love—true love—with a decent allow- 
ance of heart-break in this case, I need no messenger from 
the dead to tell me. The young lady’s parents forbid the 
banns as a matter of course, and finding ‘‘ the more they ob- 
ject, the more she wont give up,”’ have sent her from home 
to forget it all in the dissipation of a watering place. And 
forget she will: it’s all a joke to enrol love in the list of im- 
mortals. He may have been a god in the olden time for 
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aught I know, but he has long since put on mortality. To- 
day and to-morrow the amiable Julia will be devoured with 
melancholy, and eat no dinner But the third day she will 
grow tired of the Cameleon’s dish, and nature’s first victory 
will be proclaimed by a ravenous appetite. Now hunger is 
to love, what salivation is to fever. Both cannot exist in the 
System at the same time. Hunger once produced, and love 
assumes an intermittent type which is easily managed. Af- 
ter a few glasses of congress water to cool the blood and free 
the spirits from their obstinate humours, let tonics be exhib- 
ited in the shape of fishing parties, dances, and attentions from 
handsome young men, and I?ll answer for the cure. The 
melancholy Julia will return all animation; and when poor 
Strephon, who is now, perhaps, reading Shukspeare at the 
inns af court, or humming the tune of ‘* What’s this dull 
town to me,”’ flies to greet his long lost charmer,—she will 
calmly wonder at his impertinent freedom. 

It will be his turn then to fake on, according to the form 
of the statute in such case made and provided. He’ll talk of 
burglary upon the ‘ bloody house of life;”’ of “ shuffling off 
this mortal evil;’’? of ‘* graves and worms and epitaphs’”’—~ 
‘bare bodkins,”’ and such like common places. But my word 
for it hell keep sacred the “ canon againt self-murder,”’ and 
in a month, “ one little month,” will have come to the con- 
clusion, that the heaviest grief may be worn off by time, and 
that life after all is a very comfortable sort of blessing. 

These reflections have passed through my mind in much 
Jess time than the relation of them has occupied. Their length, 
and perhaps their tediousness, have no excuse but this. They 
contain a true history of the symptoms and cure of every case 
of puppy-love since the days of Pyramus and Thrisbe. 

Meanwhile the fair Emily is scratching with a new lead 
pencil, in that neat double gilt volume, which is destined to 
contain, what Jacques would call the ‘‘ sundry contemplation 
of her travels.”? She is doubtless recording my romance about 
Bridesburg, with a fidelity worthy a less apocryphal narrative; 
my conscience would smite me a little, but for the reflection, 
that it is but a fair specimen of the knowlege which far more 
capable journalists acquire by travelling in the steam-boats 
and eating in the taverns of our country. 

Now that she has finished her important task, I would fain 
continue our conyersation, But aunt Damahoy is evidently 
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filling the vials of her wrath, and lo! the first outpouring there- 
of in a whisper to Saddletree. 

“ T tell you what, Brother Saddletree! I think this new friend 
of your’s is an impudent feller to be making so free with 
our gals. I’m dissolved such proceedings shall decease im- 
medantly. He’s some low scrub, I’ll be bound, without a 
shilling in his pocket. I’ll start him if he dont keep clear— 
And if he once comes in my reach, he’ll find he’s got hold of 
the wrong one.” 

This is hint enough for me. I remember that truest of all 
proverbs, that a silk purse cannet be made from a certain ap- 
purtenant of a female pig; and having no disposition to try 
experiments thereon, at my own costs and charges, I’ll make 
a prudent retreat while such a thing is practicable. 

Reader! I fear I have tired thy patience.—Bear with me 
this once and thou shalt be suitably rewarded by a continua- 
tion of this subject. If in parts of my narrative I have been 
somewhat dull, remember poor human nature cannot always 
sustain an equilibrium of cheerfulness. The immortal Gus- 
tavus, the lion of the North, and the bulwark of the protes- 
tant faith, was troubled with fits of inactivity and sluggishness. 
“‘ Nec semper arcum tendit Apollo” as we said at the Mares- 
chal College, Aberdeen. Meanwhile, gentle reader! Vale 
Valeto tu. 


Thine, | 
DUGALD DALGETTY. 


SKETCHES AT BOW-STREET.—No. 1. 
THE CRANIOLOGIST. 


With an Engraving, from a design by an Amateur. 


Tue frequenters of this office were thrown into some agi- 
tation, and their feelings were a good deal excited, by an in- 
timation that there was a man in custody for stealing a head. 
A head! cried several, elevating their own heads at the time 
—‘* A head! what sort of a head? Surely it can’t be Thurtell’s 
head, that has been stolen from the students of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s! or, perhaps it is the head of the New Zealand Chief 
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again, or Cromwell’s head, of which we have heard,”’ said a 
third. ‘*‘ Or—or, a head of celery!’ cried a fourth, who was 
impatient at these speculations. Inquiries were made for the 
criminal, but he had not yet arrived. The charge-book of 
the watch-house had not been brought up, and all waited on 
the tip-toe of expectation to have their difficulties solved, or 
their curiosity gratified. At length a man entered the lower 
part of the office with a bag in his hand, which he deposited 
ona form, and then went out. ‘There it is!”’ said one: 
‘¢ There it is!”” said another, and they approached to get a 
sly peep. The first man felt it—** Here it is, sure enough,” 
said he, and called on his friend to feel it also; he did feel it, 
and shrewdly remarked, “that it was avery long head; 
but,’’ added he, “* here’s another!”?——“ Another!”’ cried a voice 
from the fire-place, and an old gentleman waddled forward— 
«¢ What, two heads!”’——“ Aye, indeed!” said the first, “ two 
heads! only the second is rather smaller than the first.””—To 
what extent further these discoveries might have gone, we 
know not; but while all were engaged in pondering on the 
extraordinary affair, the celebrated Mr. Johnstone, the inform- 
er, who has produced such crusty feelings among the bakers, 
suddenly came in, and finding the bag under the paws of the 
Philistines, he seized it, and very coolly desired all parties to 
let his Zoaves alone, until they were produced before the Ma- 
gistrate. This sudden metamorphoses of two heads into a 
four and a two-pound loaf, produced a burst of laughter, and 
the lovers of the marvellous returned to their former stations, 
completely discomfited, there to wait till the real head should 
be forthcoming. 

At last a group, consisting of a constable of the night, an 
Irish watchman, and three other persons, one of them the pri- 
soner, was conducted to the presence of the Magistrate, the 
prisoner being the most respectable of the dramatis persone. 
The charge-book being produced, it there appeared that Wil- 
liam Howard was charged on suspicion of stealing a head, 
by one Cornelius Murphy, a watchman. 

Corney was then called forward, and desired to state the 
ease. ‘* An TI will, plase your Worship,” said he, and he 
wiped his mouth. ‘ As I was calling the hour of half-past 
two this morning, I mates this man with a head upon his 
shoulders.”’ 

Sir R. Birnie—That was very extraordinary; but I think 
it would have been much more extraordinary if you had stat- 
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ed the converse of the fact, and said that you met him with- 
out a head upon his shoulders. 

Corney—Yes, plase your Worship, but he had two heads, 
and the second head was on his right shoulder. 

Sir Richard—You have established one fact in his favour; 
it was not on the wrong shoulder. 

Corney—Right or wrong, plase your Worship, there it 
was; and saysI to him, very civilly, catching a howld of 
him by the scruff of the neck, where are you going with the 
head? What’s that to you, says he. ’Tis to me, says I, as 
P’lllet you know. Lay go o’ me, says he. I won’t, says IJ; 
and with that I kotch howld of the head; who’s head’s this? 
says I. It belongs toa friend of mine, says he. Does it, 
says I[—then you’|l walk with your friend’s head to the watch- 
house, if you plase. 

Sir R. Birnie—Where did he say he got the head? 

Corney—Plase your Worship, he said he had got it of a 
girl in the street; and I axed him what he was going to do 
with it? 

Sir R. Birnie—Well, and what did he say? 

Corney—That he was going to take it home, to be sure. 

Sir R. Birnie—Did he say what use he was going to make 
of it? 

Corney—Yes, plase your Worship; he said something 
about my taking him for a carrion-crow knowledgist—but, I 
says, I’ll neither take you for a carrion-crow, nor any other 
sort of a crow, and, by my sowl, you shan’t crow over me. 

Sir R. Birnie—I suppose he said he was a Craniologist. 
This happens to be the season for the Craniological mania. 

Corney—It was something of that sort, your Worship. 

Sir Rk. Birnte—Well, what happened then? 

Corney—I walked his bones off to the watch-house, plase 
your worship. 

Sir Richard—Head and all? 

Corney—No, your Worship, I carried the head. 

Sir Richard—Well what happened then? 

Corney—Why, when I got there, your Worship, he said 
he was a crow-knowledgist, as 1 said afore, and wanted to feel 
the head of the constable of the night; but he knew better 
things, and wouldn’t let him; he then axed to feel my head, 
to see if I had the organ of watchfulness, I think he called 
it. “Och,” says I, “ you may save yourself the trouble, for 
the deyil an organ I have, bar’n my rattle and my watch- 
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Sox,’ and so with that he laughed, and wanted to get my 
wig off, swearing by his conscience, that he was sure I had 
the organ of drowsiness in a very prominent degree. ‘ No 
matter what I’ve got,” says I, “ but you seem to have got the 
organ of thievishness, or you wouldn’t have stolen this head; 
and so make up your mind to have anight’s lodging for nothing; 
and so with this he was put in the black hole, your Worship.”’ 

During this dialogue, the greatest anxiety was manifested 
by the curiosos to see the head, but up to this time it had not 
been produced. Sir R. Birnie. who evidently understood the 
joke, now called for the production of the stolen pericranium, 
when, to the astonishment, as well as disappointment, of all, 
a rough-carved bust, being an admirable likeness of a Sara- 
cen’s Head, was handed up! ** Oh!” cried several at once, 
“it’s a sign only!”’ and then they scratched their own heads. 

Corney —To be sure it is; it’s the Saracen’s Head, Snow- 
hill, that was stole from the gateway last night, and here’s 
the Jontleman that it belongs to. 

A person in the service of Mr. Mountain, of the Saracen’s 
Head Inn, Skinner-street, then came forward, and stated, 
that the head in question was one of two heads which had 
been fixed at the entrance to the inn-yard, to attract the eyes 
of passengers, and had evidently been torn down wantonly, 
for it was of no intrinsic value to any one but Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. William Howard was then called on for his defence, 
when he stated, that he had been a head waiter, and was go- 
ing home to his lodgings, when he overtook some girls of the 
town with the head in question in their possession; he accus- 
ed them of having stolen it, and they all ran away laughing. 
When he got it to the light—he thought he recognized an old 
friend—and intended to have carried it back to Skinner-street 
in the morning. The watchman, however, stopped him in 
his progress; and not believing that he was serious in detain- 
ing him—he joked a little upon the favourite science of cranio- 
logy; but, as for the head in question, it could be of no use 
to him except for fire-wood. This was the * head and front 
of his offending.”’ 

Sir R. Birnie gave credit to this statement, and ordered 
Mr. Howard to be discharged, and the ferocious-looking Sara- 
cen to be re-conducted to his former post, unless in reality 
any of the Craniological Societies might be desirous of inspect- 
ing its organic symptoms. His Worship then incidentally 
remarked, that the circumstance of “ the Saracen’s Head” be- 
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ing painted with so gigantic and terrific an aspect, arose ori- 
| ginally from the story of the first Christian assailants of the 
3 Infidels. These men were beaten by the Saracens, and on 
their returning to this country they described their enemies 
as men of gigantic stature and horrible physiognomy, thereby 


endeavouring to lesen their own disgrace. 
Morning Chronicle. 


4 SKETCHES AT BOW-STREET.—No. II. 
re THE DOUBLE ASSAULT; 


Or, A REGULAR UPSET. 





With an Engraving from a design by Robert Cruikshank. 


. Mr. Paineas Wieerns, a Westminster chandler, appeared 
i before the Magistrate, to charge Mr. Theophilus Thoughtful 
with having assaulted his person, damaged and destroyed his 
i: goods, defamed his character, and otherwise maltreated him. 
: Mister Phineas Wiggins, was a little dapper-looking cos- 
termonger, with a countenance somewhat resembling an 7n- 
r telligent muffin, compressed into certain indefinite forms by 
the thumb and finger of the kitchen deity: he was clean 
robed, shaved, and decorated with his white flag in front, 
and tiddivated up to his elbows in a pair of unblemished 
(not lawn) but Holland Sleeves: all of which personal illus- 
; trations had been no doubt assumed, to give his Worship 
ji some idea of the assaultee’s great respectability. 

y The assaulter, Mr. Theophilus Thoughtful, was of the 
i generic race denominated exquisite, not the superlative or 
Ayper-ex.—nor yet of the owtre dandy, or double distilled; 
but of the gentler species, partaking of the idler, or insipid, 
and the genteel dulness of the finished roué. In his alti- 
tude, as much above the assaultee as he was in manners; in 
his person he bore evident marks of deterioration; stron 
symptoms of having been in contact with some hard sub- 
stances in front, and vice versa, of having endured the “ piti- 
less peltings’’ of some sqft substances behind. 

Mr. Phineas Wiggins opened his case thus:—‘* May it 
pleese yur Vurship, I keeps a chandler’s shop and heating- 
house in Peter-street, Vestminster, vere I sells a number of 
small articles, hoysters and green grocery, and on tother side 
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my shop | cooks hot joints, good soups, and rich puddings 
in the day-time; and at night I frizzles a few sheep’s heads, 
and makes prime hot-faggots out of their plucks, for the 
benefit of the public. Vell, your Vurship, as I said, there I 
have been living, man and boy, any time these twenty years 
—thought much of by my vife, treated kindly by my neigh- 
bours, respected by the gentlemen-costermongers, and always 
reckoned a remarkably honest man. Now, pleese your Vur- 
ship. last Friday night, about half-past nine o’clock. I vas 
vaiking by the dmirallity in my vay home with some fine 
sheep’s plucks, three pound of candles, half an ounce of black 
pepper, two ounces of mustard, and a prime lot of new-laid 
heggs, in a hamper on my Knowledge-bor, when I overtook 
this here gemmen swaggering along before me, ven just at 
the same unlucky moment one of the Golden-cross porters 
vas coming tother way, loaded like an helephant, with a trunk 
upon his nob. ‘* How are you Phinee?”’ says he (for he’s a 
bit of a customer, your Vurship); ven I vent for to look up 
to see hoo it vas, and flush come this here gemmen against 
me, and up vent the hamper, and down come the candles, 
and the mustard, and sheep’s-heads, and the heggs, all smash 
into the mud, and slap came the porter’s box upon them, and 
wery queere I looked about it, your Vurship may depend 
on’t.  Hallo!!’? says I—** you’re a pretty gemmen, arn’t 
you:’’—** Vat do you mean by that?” says he. —*“ Can’t you 
see where you’re a going, my master,’’ says the porter. ‘ No, 
I can’t, you rascal,”’ says he, *‘ for you’ve shov’d out my 
eye.”’—“ Vell, Sir,”’ says I, “ that’s no Gad a mercy 0’ mine; 
you’ve spoil’d all my commodities, and smashed my eggs: 
and now you must pay for ’em.””—“ Damn your eggs,”’ says 
he, ‘* they were all rotten;”’ and then he proceeded to scrape 
himself down, and took no notice of me.—Altho’ I vas chok- 
ing vith rage at being called in the publie street a dealer in 
rotten eggs, howsomdever I put it to him again, if he meant 
a poor man like me to suffer for his vant of keeping a good 
look out.— Vy, as to that,” says he, “I think I’m the 
greatest sufferer, having gotten myself all bedaubed with 
your rotten filth; and my eye jamm’d into my head by that 
hanimal’s trunk.”? And then he said something about hindit- 
ing us both for an assault; and ven I tried to monstrate, he 
swore he would tip me a smeller, and a smeller he voul’d 
have tipt me, if I hadn’t called the vatch; and so here he is, 
your Vurship, to answer for his doings.” 
OCTOBER, 1825.—Nno. 282. 39 
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Mr. Theophilus Thoughtful having made a profound bow 
to his Worship, now advanced to the table; he was, he said, 
a literary character, and had been on the evening in question 
to his printer’s at Charing-Cross, to correct some proof sheets; 
when returning peaceably homewards, buried in deep abstrac- 
tion on his forthcoming work, and contemplating on the pro- 
found science of metaphysics, he all at once felt the angle of 
a huge mass forced longitudinally into the orifice of his ocu- 
lar organ with the violence of an earthquake, and at the same 
time felt his spinal extremities and his ultimatum covered by 
a shower of slimy material of a very offensive odour, which 
he had since discovered to be the dura mater of a hamper 
of rotten eggs; in the concussion his head had suffered severe- 
ly, as his Worship could perceive, and his wardrobe had been 
rendered entirely unfit for future service. Instead of his ap- 
pearing there as the assaulter, he eontended he ought to be 
considered as the assaultee, for he verily believed both the 
fellows were stupidly drunk. 

‘¢ Bless my soul! how can you say so?’”’ said Mr. Phineas 
Wiggins, interrupting him—* you mean you was stupidly 
blind,—or you vou’d never have backed into my egg-basket.’’ 

Sir Richard Birnie, after condoling with poor Mr. Theo- 
philus Thoughtful on the damage he had already sustained, 
advised him to come to some compromise with Mr. Phineas 
Wiggins, as the best way of backing out of the business; for 
observed Sir Richard, if /éferary characters will walk in the 
public streets blind-folded among the 7lliterate, they must 
expect to meet with a few hard knocks. 

To this truism Mr. Theophilus Thoughtful readily assent- 
ed; paid the chandler for his eggs;—apologised for having 
called them rotten:—drew the patch over his clouded vision; 
and retired from the office ruminating on the incident, and 
determined to make something of it, and reimburse himself 
by writing an essay on the subject for the Monthly Maga- 
zines.— 




















Hammersley on Phihisis Pulmonaiis. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Jin Essay on the remote approximate causes of Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. Being the essay to which the prize was 
adjudged for the year 1825, by the New York Medical 
Society. By AnprEw HAMMERSLEY, M. D. 8yvo. pp. 54. 
Philadelphia, 1825. 


ScrentTiFic writers have rarely succeeded in gratifying the 
tastes and captivating the minds of their readers. ‘Their sub- 
jects having little or nothing to do with the passions, admit 
only the stern, unadorned language of argument and demon- 
stration. In Medical Science, however, an author has more 
lattitude. The appearance of a disease is calculated, in many 
instances, to rouse our slumbering sensibilities, and to excite 
the feelings, not only of the sufferer chiefly interested, but 
also of those connected with him, and the witnesses of 
his distress; and as disease points to death as its natural ten- 
dency, it continually presents us with allusions to the most 
sublime and awful objects of human contemplation. Phy- 
sicians, therefore, enjoy an advantage over the generality of 
other scientific authors, in the opportunity which their sub- 
ject affords for the employment of rhetorical embellishment, 
by which their works may be rendered not only useful to their 
own profession, but pleasing, also, to the general reader, and 
highly interesting to the man of taste and sensibility. 

We are gratified in finding in the present author a dis- 
position to take a more liberal and extensive view of things 
than is common to the generality of medical essayists. In- 
stead of confining us to a dull detail of the anatomy of the 
parts concerned in the peculiar disease of which he treats, 
the cause and circumstances of their derangement and the 
most rational prophylactic indications and curative agents, he 
relieves the mind by extensive excursions into the regions 
of geography, geology, history and metaphysics, from whose 
stores he has greatly enlarged and embellished his work. 

In treating of the causes to which the disease under con- 
sideration is indebted for its existence, the author affords us 
an example of florid composition which we cannot suffer to 
descend to “ the realms of night and the abodes of oblivion.” 
‘* While the empire of fashions,”’ says Dr. H. “bears so ar- 
bitrary a sway, and the followers of pleasure are bound by 
the fascinations of example, and the contiguous influence of 
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308 Hammersley on Phthisis Pulmonaiis. 


that spirit which insinuates itself into the bosom* of each and 
every of its votaries, so long will the sage precepts of wisdom 
be unheeded, till the emaciated form, the glassy eye, and 
hectic blush, speak in language too strong for utterance, 
that the warrant is issued, and the yawning grave stands ready 
to receive its devoted victim. I hardly know an object of 
more tender concern to the anxious parent, or the medical 
adviser, than a young and beautiful female, in the pride of 
youth and the strength of intellect, borne down by the in- 
vasion of a malady, which has so often selected for its sacri- 
fices the most amiable and interesting beings of God’s crea- 
tion. And when, moreover, a// this can be traced to one 
single act of imprudence, one offering on the altar of fashion, 
who can forbear to utter a sigh, that such things can be? As 
well might the hardy inhabitant of Norwegian snows pretend 
to brave the rigours of his icy climate in the flowing robes 
of tropical indolence, as the native females of these states 
hope to indulge in the light costume of Grecian attire, under 
the influence of a sky far different from that of Attic sereni- 
ty.” 

We strongly suspect our author of having taken his idea 
of the above passage from a great master in this style of con- 
position.t*** As well might the hardy, &c.”’ sounds very much 
like ‘‘as well might we expect to find the flowing mane of the 


* The spirit of consumption we presume. Ep. 

{ The passage to which the critic refers is to be found in an essay on 
Sympathy, by Dr. Caldwell, of the Transylvania University; see Chapman’s 

edical Journal vol. 3. p. 302. ** The chemist,” says the Professor, * takes 
a piece of dead muscular flesh, submits it to the inquisition of his laborato- 
ry, and produces from it a large amount of nitrogen gas. But shall I be in- 
duced to believe that that substance existed formerly in the muscle when 
the animal to which it belonged was alive and in health? As soon could I 
be persuaded that the flowing mane of the war-horse or the gaudy plu- 
mage of the peacock’s tail existed formally in the blood that nourished 
them.” 

This is not the only singular passage in the letter. The Doctor says of 
his “ conflict” in the sympathetic school,” that for many years, he has held 
** his station in the front rank of battle.” ‘* Millions,” he admits, are op- 
posed to him, but he derives courage from what the reader will think a 
strange rallying point in a question of science.—*“ Like the small but invin- 
cible band of Byron’s Conrad, the advocaies of sound principles may be 
considered 


** Hemm’d in—cut off—eleft down—and trampled o’er.”’ 


But the fancy is illusive, and the hope a bubble. Let them be true to their 
cause and to themselyes—let their resolution be manly, and their persever 
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war-horse or the gaudy plumage of the peacock’s tail,’’ &c. of 
the present author’s prototype. It may be, however, that this 
eoincidence arises from a similarity of genius; and we would 
by no means accuse the author of a prize essay of plagiarism 
without the most positive evidence. 

An examination of the scientific merits of the present work 
is not consistent with the objects of the Port Folio: but as 
the essay which won the prize medal of the medical society 
of the great State of New York, for 1825, we were tempted 
to peruse it. We can say generally that it embraces copious 
extracts from various writers on climate &c. and many sub- 
jects more or less connected with the history of disease. We 
could not, however, find in it any new idea with respect to 
the nature of consumption, of its cause, or the means for its 
eure. The style of this essay is not calculated to promote a 
good taste in composition, and it is too diffuse and too much 
weakened by unnecessary attempt at ornament for scientific 
subjects. 


THE SABBATH. 
Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy. * 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


S1r,—In a well-conducted miscellany, devoted to the edifi- 
eation of the pious part of the community, and published in 
Philadelphia, under the title of ‘*the Christain Advocate,’’ 


there has appeared an impressive essay on the observance of 


the Sabbath. My attention was more particularly called to 
it, by an allusion to a celebrated member of our bar whose 
respect for good morals is not less fervent than his zeal in the 


ance inflexible---let them in the language of the illustrious favourite of the 


muses, 
“ 





Each strike singly, silently, and home;’’ 


and instead of falling themselves, in the deadly (why deadly Doctor’) con- 
flict, it will be their antagonists that must 


6s Sink outwearied rather than o’ercome.” 


We should be glad to learn from the Professor how the interests of science 
are advanced by such victories. If inquirers in the healing art are to be 
outwearied until they sink under the deadly conflict, an adversary, it is true, 
may be got rid of now and then; but others would spring up and “ my lec- 
tures and teachings,” as Dr. Caldwell terms them, would be commenced 
with Bobadil’s exclamation—"fwenfy more kill them!” 
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promotion of letters. The passage to which I refer is in these 
words: 

“ While I live,”’ says the reverend writer, in the Adyo- 
cate, “I will honour the man—and it seems he was a foreign- 
er too—who, as the public papers inform us, not long since 
opposed the opening of the Athenzum in Philadelphia on the 
Lord’s Day;and who, when the usages of Europe were pleaded 
against him, admitted those usages to be as stated, and yet 
made this the very reason why he would act differently.—It 
was, he said, a natzonal trait of this country, that it was a 
Sabbath-keeping country, and he wished this trait should never 
be efiaced;—he wished that foreigners should see, when they 
came among us, and wished that our own citizens on re- 
turning from their foreign travels, should see, that this coun- 
try was distinguished from all the nations of the old world, 
by an observance of the Sabbath. Whatever were the opinions 
of this gentleman on the subject of religion—and they are 
unknown to me—I honour him for having spoken as a wise 
man and a true patriot.’’* 

As I see no reason why the name of the person who is here 
referred to should be concealed, I beg you to state that Mr. 
Duponceau is the individual who made the above observa- 
tions. On the same occasion an impressive address was made 
by the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, who honours the 
Institution by presiding over it. One of his associates, Judge 
Duncan—would in like manner have entered his protest 
against this needless outrage upon public decorum,—to say 
no more of it—had he not been called to the chair. 

This was the second attempt to open the doors of the Anthe- 
nzum on Sunday; and itis to be hoped that the decided manner 
in which the measure was received by the stockholders will 
discourage its friends from any future attempts. If the di- 
rect command of Scripture have no weight with them, let 
them remember the liberal declaration of Mr. Duponceau, 
—that much as he liked to spend an hour or two daily at the 
Anthenzum, he would shut up the rooms not only one but 
two or three days of every week, rather than suffer the re- 
ligious feelings of any member to be hurt. 

By cherishing such sentiments, the strength and harmony 
of any society will be promoted; while a different course 
will produce discord and terminate in ruin. 


* Christain Advocate for October, 1825. 
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ON THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


ALTHovuGH the events of our lives appear in the retrospect 
naturally enough connected with each other, yet if we com- 
pare two widely distant periods of the past, we shall often 
find them so discordant as to excite our surprise that the same 
being should have been placed in circumstances so essentially 
dissimilar. And if we could foresee some of the circumstan- 
ces of our future lives, it would frequently appear quite out 
of the limits of possibility that we should be brought into 
them. Our present state would seem so full of insurmounta- 
ble obstacles to such a change, that we could not form a con- 
jecture by what instrumentality it was to be effected: we could 
not conceive how the current of our destiny was to be so 
strangely diverted from its original course, nor how the barri- 
ers which circumscribe our condition, were to be so entirely 
overthrown. But time gradually elaborates apparent impos- 
sibilities into very natural and consistent events. A friend 
is lost by death; a rival is removed from the sphere of com- 
petition; a superior falls and leaves a vacancy in society to 
be filled up; a series of events renders a measure advisable, 
of which a few years before we never dreamed; new circum- 
stances bring around us new persons; novel connections open 
fresh prospects; objects before unknown excite passions be- 
fore dormant, and rouse talents of which we were scarcely 
conscious; and our whole ideas and feelings varying and keep- 
ing pace with these revolutions, we are at length brought 
quite naturally into the very condition, which a few years 
ago seemed utterly irreconcilable with our position in the 
world and our relations to society. Many circumstances of 
our lives would appear like dreams, if we were abruptly 
thrown into them, without perceiving the succession of events 
by which we came there. We should feel like the poor man 
in the Arabian Tales, who, while under the influence of a 
sleeping-draught, was divested of his clothes, and attired 
like a prince, and on awaking was strangely perplexed to find 
himself surrounded by all the outward appendages of royalty, 
and by a crowd of attendants who treated him as their mon- 
arch. Jt is the gradual development of events, their connec- 
tion and dependence on each other, and the corresponding 
changes in our views, which give the feeling of reality to ac- 
tual life, as they confer it on the fictions of imagination. A 
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succession of trivial changes carries the mind without abrupt- 
ness to a wide distance from its former station, as a staircase 
eonducts us to a lofty eminence by a series of minute eleva- 
tions. Hence it is that men seldom suffer those extreme sen- 
sations from a change of circumstances which we are some- 
times led to expect. Persons in low life are apt to think that 
the splendour to which a man of their own class has raised 
himself by industry and talents, must teem with uninterrupt- 
ed enjoyment; that the contrast of his former lowliness with 
his present elevation must be a perennial spring of pleasura- 
ble emotion. it may indeed occasionally yield him gratify- 
ing reflections, but it is seldom in his power to feel the full 
force of the difference. It is not in nature that at one and the 
same time he should feel ardent admiration of splendour 
and familiarity with it; the panting desire for an object and 
the satisfied sense of enjoyment. He cannot combine at the 
same moment the possession of the feelings of two remote 
periods of his life, so as alternately to pass from one to the 
other, and revel in the full rapture of the contrast. No power 
of imagination can present him at once with two vivid land- 
scapes of his mental condition at two different junctures, so as 
to enable him to bring into distinct comparison all their lights, 
and shades, and colours. The hand of time has been con- 
stantly at work to wear out the impressions of his past exist- 
ence. While he has been led from one vicissitude to anoth- 
er, from one state of mind to a different state, almost all the 
peculiarities of his original views and feelings have been sue- 
cessively dropped in his progress, till it has become an effort, 
if not an impossibility, to recollect them with any sort of 
clearness and precision. 

The same revolution of feeling takes place when a man 
sinks into adversity, allhough memory perhaps is then more 
active and tenacious. A wonder is sometimes expressed, that 
one who has been unfortunate in the world should be able to 
retain so much cheerfulness amidst the recollection of former 
times, which must press on his mind; times when friends 
thronged around him, when every eye seemed to greet him 
with pleasure, and every object to share his satisfaction. Now 
destitute, forsaken, obscure, how is it that he is not overpow- 
ered by the contrast? There are moments, it cannot be doubt- 
ed, when he acutely feels the transition, but this cannot be 
the ordinary state of his mind. Many of his views having 
been displaced by others, his feelings having gradually con- 
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formed to his circumstances, and his attention being occupied 
with present objects, he has not that oppressive habitual 
sense of the change, which a mere looker-on is apt to suppose. 
An indifferent observer, indeed, is often more powerfully 
struck with the contrast than the subject of it, not having to 
look at the former state through all the intermediate ideas and 
emotions, and being occupied only with the difference in exter- 
nal appearances. He contrasts (if we may have recourse to our 
former figure) only the base and the summit of the tower, while 
the staircase which connects them is concealed from his view. 

It is certain that men frequently bear calamities much bet- 
ter than they themselves would have previously expected. 
In misfortunes which are of gradual growth every change con- 
tracts and reduces their’views, and prepares them for another; 
and they at length find themselves involved in the gloom of 
adversity without any violent transition. How many have 
there been who, while basking in the smiles of fortune, and 
revelling in the luxuries of opulence, would have been com- 
pletely overpowered by a revelation of their future doom; 
yet when the vicissitudes of life have brought them into those 
circumstances, they have met their misfortunes with calmness 
and resignation. The records of the French Revolution abound 
with instances of extraordinary fortitude in those from whom 
it could have been least expected, and who, a few years be- 
fore, would probably have shrunk with horror from the bare 
imagination of their own fate. Women, as well as men, were 
seen to perish on the scaffold without betraying the least symp- 
tom of fear. 

Even when calamity suddenly assails us, it is remarkable 
how soon we become familiarized with our novel situation. 
After the agony of the first shock has subsided, the mind 
seems to relinquish its hold on its’ former pleasures, to call in 
its affections from the various objects on which they had fix- 
ed themselves, and to endeavour to concentrate them on the 
few solaces remaining. By the force of perpetual and intense 
rumination, the rugged and broken path, by which the imagi- 
nation passes from its present to its former state, is worn 
smooth and rendered continuous; and the aspect of sur- 
rounding objects becoming familiar loses half the horror lent 
to it by the first agitated survey. 

If it be thus true, that men in general bear calamities much 
better than they themselves would have expected, and that 
affliction brings along with it a portion of its own antidote, 

OCTOBER, 1825.—-no, 282. 40 
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it is a fact which may serve to cheer us in the hour of gloomy 
anticipation. To reflect, that what would be agony to us in 
our present state of mind, with our present views, feelings, 
and associations, may at a future time prove a very tolerable 
evil, because the state of our mind will be different; that in 
the greatest misfortunes which may befal us, we shall proba- 
bly possess sufficient strength and equanimity to bear the bur- 
den of our calamity, may be of some use in dispelling those 
melancholy forebodings which are too apt to disturb the short 
period of life. It may lead us to more cheerful views of hu- 
man existence. 

There are few men of reflection to whose minds the fra- 
gility of human happiness has not been forcibly suggested by 
the very instances in which that happiness appears in its 
brightest colours. They have hung over it as over the early 
flowret of spring, which the next blast may destroy. As the 
lovely bride, blooming with health and animated with love 
and hope, has passed by in the day of her triumph, they have 
contrasted the transitory happiness of the hour with the long 
train of disappointments and calamities, diseases and deaths, 
with which the most fortunate life is familiar, and many of 
which inevitably spring from the event which the beautiful 
creature before them, unconscious of all but the immediate 
prospect, is welcoming with a heart full of happiness and a 
countenance radiant with smiles. She seems a victim on 
whom a momentary illumination has fallen only to be follow- 
ed by deeper gloom. <“ Ah!” said a poor emaciated, but still 
youthful woman, as she was standing at the door of her cot- 
tage while a gay bridal party were returning from church, 
*¢ they little think what they are about. I was left a widow 
with two children at the age of twenty-one.”’ 

It was in the same spirit that Gray wrote his Ode on the 
Prospect of Eton College. After describing the sports of 
the schoolboys in strains familiar to every reader, he makes a 
natural and beautiful transition to their future destiny. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day; 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train' 
Ah! show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murd’rous band! 

Ah! tell them they are men. 
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In the indulgence of such reflections, however, it is to be 
remembered that we are centrasting distant events of life, 
bringing together extreme situations, of which to pass sudden- 
ly from one to the other might be intolerable anguish, and 
that we are suppressing all the circumstances which lie be- 
tween, and prepare a comparatively easy and gradual transi- 
tion. 

It is evident from the tenor of the preceding observations, 
that most of the intense pleasures and poignant sorrows of 
mankind must be experienced in passing from one condition 
to another, not in any permanent state; and that the intensity 
of the feeling will materially depend on the suddenness of the 
change. 

On comparing the condition of a peasant and a peer, we 
cannot perhaps perceive much superiority of happiness in 
either. The ideas and feelings of the peasants are adjusted to 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded, and the coarse- 
ness of his fare and the homeliness of his dwelling excite no 
emotions of uneasiness. The notions of the peer are equally 
well adjusted to the pomp and refinements of rank and afflu- 
ence. Luxurious dainties and splendid decorations, courte- 
ous deference and vulgar homage, are too familiar to raise any 
peculiar emotions of pleasure. But if a poor man rises to af- 
fluence, or a rich man sinks into poverty, such circumstan- 
ces are no longer neutral. The former feels delight in his 
new acquisitions, and the latter is pained by the want of his 
habitual luxuries and accustomed splendour. In the same 
manner that a substance may feel cold to one hand and warm 
to another, according to the different temperatures to which 
they have been antecedently exposed, so any rank or situation 
in life may yield pleasure or pain, according to the previous 
condition of the person who is placed in it. 

Hence we may perceive the error of such moralists as con- 
tend, that fame, wealth, power, or any other acquisition, is 
not worth pursuit, because those who are in possession of them 
are not happier than their fellow creatures. They may not 
indeed be happier, but this by no means proves, that the ob- 
jects are not worth pursuing, since there may be much plea- 
sure, not only in the chase, but in the novelty of the acquisition. 
The fortune which a man acquires by some successful effort, 
may not after a while afford him more gratification than his 
former moderate competence; but in order to estimate its 
value, we must take into account all the pleasurable emotions 
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which would flow in upon him until a perfect familiarity with 
his new circumstances had established itself in his mind. 

Such moralists seem to forget, that man, by the necessity 
of his nature, must have some end, which he can pursue with 
ardor; that to be without aim and object is to be miserable; 
that the necessary business of life requires, on the part of ma- 
ny, an ardent aspiration after wealth, power and reputation; 
and that it is not the pursuits themselves, but the vices with 
which they may be connected, that are proper objects of re- 
probation. It is, in fact, by yielding to the passions and prin- 
ciples of his constitution, within proper limits, and under pro- 
per restrictions, not by the vain attempt to suppress them, 
that man promotes the happiness of himself and society. 


THE INCOGNITO; or, COUNT FITZ-HUM. 


| The following Tale is translated from the German of Schulze, a living au- 
thor of great popularity, not known at all under that name, but under the 
nom-de-guerre of Frederic Laun. A judicious selection (well translated) 
from the immense body of his novels, would have a triple claim on public 
attention: first, as reflecting in a lively way the general aspect of Ger- 
man manners in the domestic life of the middle ranks: secondly, as pret- 
ty faithful evidences of the state of German taste amongst the most nu- 
merous class of readers; no writer, except Kotzebue perhaps, having dedi- 
cated his exertions with more success to the single purpose of meetin 
the popular taste, and adapting himself to the feunechaie demands of the 
market; thirdly, as possessing considerable intrinsic merit in the lighter 
department of comic tales. On this point, for our sakes, as well as to 
guard the reader against disappointment from seeking for more than was 
designed, we shall say all that needs to be said in one sentence; they 
have just that merit, and they pretend to that merit, neither more nor 
less, which we look for in a clever dramatic after-piece;—the very slight- 
est basis of fable; a few lively or laughable situations; a playful style; and 
an airy, sketchy mode of catching those common-places in manners or in 
character which are best suited to a ludicrous display. The novels of 
Laun are mines of what is called fun, which in its way is no bad thing. 
To apply any more elaborate criticism to them, would be “to break a 
fly upon the wheel.”’] 


Tue Town-Council were sitting, and in gloomy silence; 
alternately they looked at each other, and at the official order 
(that morning received), which reduced their perquisites and 
salaries by one half. At length the chief burgomaster rose, 
turned the mace-bearer out of the room, and bolted the door. 
That worthy man, however, was not so to be baffled: old ex- 
perience in acoustics had taught him where to apply his ear 
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with most advantage in cases of the present emergency; and 
as the debate soon rose from a humming of gentle dissent to 
the stormy pitch of downright quarrelling, he found no diffi- 
culty in assuaging the pangs of his curiosity. The council, 
he soon learned, were divided as to the course to be pursued 
on their common calamity; whether formally to remonstrate 
or not, at the risk of losing their places; indeed they were 
divided on every point, except one; and ¢hat was contempt 
for the political talents of the new prince, who could begin 
his administration upon a principle so monstrous as that of 
retrenchment. | 

At length, in one of the momentary pauses of the hurri- 
cane, the council distinguished the sound of two vigorous fists 
playing with the utmost energy upon the pannels of the door 
outside. What presumption is this? exclaimed the chairman, 
immediately leaping up. However, on opening the door, it 
appeared that the fury of the summons was dictated by no 
failure in respect, but by absolute necessity: necessity has no 
law: and any more reverential knocking could have had no 
chance of being audible. The person outside was Mr. Com- 
missioner Pig; and his -business was to communicate a des- 
patch of pressing importance which he had that moment re- 
eeived by express. 

‘‘ First of all, gentlemen,” said the pursy Commissioner, 
‘allow me to take breath:”’ and, seating himself, he began to 
wipe his forehead. Agitated with the fear of some unhappy 
codicil to the unhappy testament already received, the mem- 
bers gazed anxiously at the open letter which he held in his 
hand; and the chairman, unable to control his impatience, 
made a grasp at it: “ Permit me, Mr. Pig.”?—“ No!” said 
Mr. Pig: “it is the posteript only which concerns the coun- 
cil: wait one moment, and I will have the honour of reading 
it myself.”” Thereupon he drew out his spectacles; and, ad- 
justing them with provoking coolness, slowly and methodi- 
cally proceeded to read as follows:—‘* We open our letter to 
acquaint you with a piece of news which just come to our 
knowledge, and which it will be important for your town to 
learn as soon as possible. His Serene Highness has resolved 
on visiting the remoter provinces of his new dominions imme- 
diately: he means to preserve the strictest zxcognito; and we 
understand will travel under the name of Count Fitz-Hum, 
and will be attended only by one gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber; viz., Mr. Von Hoax. ‘The carriage he will use on this 
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occasion is a plain landau, the body painted dark blue: and 
for his Highness in particular, you will easily distinguish him 
by his superb whiskers. Of course we need scarcely sug- 
gest to you, that, if the principal hotel of your town should 
not be in comme-tl-faut order, it will be proper to meet the 
illustrious traveller on his entrance with an offer of better ac- 
commodations in one of the best private mansions, amongst 
which your own is reputed to stand foremost. Your town is 
to have the honour of his first visit; and on this account you 
will be much envied, and the eyes of all the country turned 
upon you.”’ 

‘¢ Doubtless: most important intelligence!’’ said the chair- 
man: ** but who is your correspondent?’’—*“ The old and 
eminent house of Wassermiiller and Co.: and I thought it my 
duty to communicate the information without delay.” 

‘* To be sure, to be sure: and the council is under the great- 
est obligation to you for the service.” 

So said all the rest: for they all viewed in the light of a 
providential interference on behalf of the old system of fees, 
perquisites, and salaries, this opportunity so unexpectedly 
thrown in their way of winning the prince’s favour. To make 
the best use of this opportunity, however, it was absolutely 
necessary that their hospitalities should be on the most liberal 
scale. On that account it was highly gratifying to the coun- 
eil that Commissioner Pig loyally volunteered the loan of his 
house. Some draw-back undoubtedly it was on this pleasure, 
that Commissioner Pig in his next sentence made known that 
he must be paid for his loyalty. However, there was no re- 
medy: and his demands were acceded to. For not only was 
Pig-house the only mansion in the town at all suitable for the 
occasion; but it was also known to be so in the prince’s capi- 
tal, as clearly appeared from the letter which had just been 
read—at least when read by Pig himself. 

All being thus arranged, and the council on the point of 
breaking up, a sudden cry of ‘“ treason!’’ was raised by a 
member; and the mace-bearer was detected skulking behind 
an arm-chair—perfidiously drinking in the secrets of the state. 
He was instantly dragged out, the enormity of his crime dis- 
played to him, (which under many wise governments, the 
chairman assured him, would have been punished with the 
bowstring or instant decapitation) and after being amerced in 
a considerable fine which paid the first instalment of the Piggan 
demand, he was bound over te inyioelable secrecy by an oath 
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of great solemnity. This oath, on the suggestion of a mem- 
ber, was afterwards administered to the whole of the senate 
in rotation, as also to the Commissioner: which done, the 
council adjourned. 

‘¢ Now, my dear creatures,”’ said the Commissioner to his 
wife and daughter, on returning home, “ without a moment’s 
delay send for the painter, the upolsterer, the cabinet-maker, 
also for the butcher, the fishmonger, the poulterer, the con- 
fectioner; in one half hour let each and all be at work: and 
at work let them continue all day and all night.’”” 

“ At work! but what for? what for, Pig?’’ 

‘And, do you hear, as quickly as possible,’ added Pig, 
driving them both out of the room. 

‘¢ But what for?’ they both repeated, re-entering at an- 
other door. 

Without vouchsafing any answer, however, the Commis- 
sioner went on:—* and let the tailor, the shoemaker, the mil- 
liner, the 


‘¢ The fiddlestick end, Mr. Pig. TI insist upon knowing 
what all this is about.”’ | 


“No matter what, my darling. Sic volo, sic jubeo; stat 
pro ratione voluntas.”’ 

‘‘ Hark you, Mr. Commissioner. Matters are at length 
come to a crisis. You have the audacity to pretend to kee 
a secret from your lawful wife. Hear then my fixed deter- 
mination. At this moment there is a haunch of venison roast- 
. ing for dinner. The cook is so ignorant that, without my 

directions, this haunch will be scorched to a cinder. NowI 
swear that, unless you instantly reveal to me this secret with- 
out any reservation whatever, I will resign the venison to its 
fate.. I will, by all that is sacred.” 

The venison could not be exposed to a more fiery trial than 
was Mr. Commissioner Pig; the venison, when alive and 
hunted, could not have perspired more profusely, nor trem- 
bled in more anguish. But there was no alternative. His 
‘morals’ gave way before “ his passions:’’ and after bind- 
ing his wife and daughter by the general oath of secrecy, he 
communicated the state mystery. By the same or similar me- 
thods so many other wives assailed the virtue of their hus- 
bands, that in a few hours the limited scheme of secrecy 
adopted by the council was realized on the most extensive 
scale: for before night-fall, not merely a few members of the 
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council, but every man, woman, and child, in the place, had 
been solemnly bound over to inviolable secrecy. 

Meantime some members of the council, who had an un- 
happy leaning to infidelity, began to suggest doubts on the 
authenticity of the Commissioner’s news. Of old time he 
had been celebrated for the prodigious quantity of secret in- 
telligence which his letters communicated, but not equally for 
its quality. Too often it stood in unhappy contradiction to 
the official news of the public journals. But then, on such 
occasions, the Commissioner would exclaim, What then? Who 
would believe what newspapers say? No man of sense believes 
a word the newspapers say? Agreeably to which hypothesis, 
upon various cases of obstinate discord between his letters and 
the gazettes of Europe, some of which went the length of 
point-blank contradiction, unceremoniously giving the lie to 
each other, he persisted in siding with the former: peremtori- 
ly refusing to be talked into a belief of certain events whieh 
the rest of Europe have long ago persuaded themselves to 
think matter of history. The battle. of Leipsic, for instance, 
he treats to this hour as a mere idle chimera of visionary po- 
liticians. Pure hypochondriacal fiction! says he: no such af- 
fair ever could have occurred, as you may convince yourself 
by looking at my private letters: they make no allusion toany 
transaction of that sort, as you will see at once; none what- 
ever.—Such_ being the character of the Commissioner’s pri- 
vate correspondence, several councilmen were disposed on 
reflection to treat his recent communication as very questiona- 
ble and apocryphal; amongst whom was the chairman or chief 
burgomaster; and the next day he walked over to Pig-house 
for the purpose of expressing his doubts. The Commissioner 
was so much offended, that the other found it advisable to 
apologize with some energy. “I protest to you,” said he, 
that as a private individual I am fully satisfied: it is only in 
my public capacity that I took the liberty of doubting. The 
truth is, our town-chest is miserably poor: and we would not 
wish to go to the expense of a new covering for the council- 
table upon a false alarm. Upon my honour, it was solely up- 
on patriotic grounds that I sided with the sceptics.”? The 
Commissioner scarcely gave himself the trouble of accepting 
his apologies. And indeed at this moment the burgomaster 
had reason himself to feel ashamed for his absurd scruples: 
for in rushed a breathless messenger to announce that the 
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blue landau and the gentleman with the “ superb whiskers” 
had just passed through the north gate. Yes: Fitz-Hum and 
Von Hoax were positively here: not coming, but come; and 
the profanest sceptic could no longer presume to doubt. For 
whilst the messenger yet spoke, the wheels of Fitz-~-Hum/’s 
landau began to hum aiong the street. The chief burgomaster 
fled in affright; and with him fled the shades of infidelity. 

This was a triumph, a providential coup-de-théatre, on the 
side of the true believers: the orthodoxy of the Piggian Com- 
mercium Epistolicum was now for ever established. Never- 
theless, even in this great moment of his existence, Pig felt 
that he was not happy—not perfectly happy; something was 
still left to desire; something which reminded him that he was 
mortal. ‘‘ Oh! why,’ said he, ‘* why, when such a cornu- 
copia of blessings is showered upon me, why would destiny 
will that it must come one day too soon: before the Brussels 
carpet was laid down in the breakfast-room, before the i" 
At this instant the carriage suddenly rolled up to the door: a 
dead stop followed, which put a dead stop to Pig’s soliloquy: 
the steps were audibly let down: and the Commissioner was 
obliged to rush out precipitately in order to do the honours 
of reception to his illustrious guest. 

‘““No ceremony, I beg,” said the Count Fits-Hum: ‘“ for 

one day at least let no idle forms remind me of courts, or 
banish the happy thought that I am in the bosom of friends!’’ 
So saying, he stretched out his hand to the Commissioner; 
and, though he did not shake Pig’s hand, yet (as great men 
do) he pressed it with the air of one who has feelings too fer- 
vent and profound for utterance; whilst Pig on his part sank 
upon one knee, and imprinted a grateful kiss upon that prince- 
ly hand which had by its condescension for ever glorified his 
own. 
Von Hoax was no less gracious than the Count Fitz-Hum; 
and was pleased repeatedly, both by words and gestures, to sig- 
nify that he dispensed with all ceremony and idle considera- 
tion of rank. 

The Commissioner was beginning to apologize for the un- 
finished state of the preparations, but the Count would not 
hear of it. “ Affection to my person,”’ said he, ‘‘ unseasonable 
affection, I must say it, has (it seems) betrayed my rank. to 
you; but for this night at least, I beseech you let us forget 
it.””—And, upon the ladies excusing themselves from appear- 
ing, on the plea that their dresses were not yet arrived in. 
OCTOBER, 1825.—no. 282. 41 
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which they could think of presenting themselves before their 
sovereign,—** Ah! what?” said the Count, gaily, “ my dear 
Commissioner, I cannot think of accepting such excuses as 
these.”” Agitated as the ladies were at this summons, they 
found all their alarms put to flight in 2 moment by the affa- 
bility and gracious manners of the high personage. Nothing 
came amiss to him: every thing was right and delightful. 

Down went the little sopha-bed in a closet which they had 
found it necessary to make up for one night; the state-bed not 
being ready until the following day; and with the perfect high- 
breeding of a prince, he saw in the least mature of the ar- 
rangements for his reception, and the least successful of the 
attempts to entertain him, nothing but the good intention and 
affection which had suggested them. 

The first great question which arose, was—At what hour 
would the Count Fitz-Hum be pleased to take supper? But 
this question the Count Fitz-Hum referred wholly to the two 
ladies; and for this one night he notified his pleasure that no 
other company should be invited. Precisely at 11 o’clock the 
party set down to supper, which was served on the round ta- 
ble in the library. The Count Fitz-Hum, we have the plea- 
sure of stating, was in the best health and spirits; and, on tak- 
ing his seat, he smiled with the most paternal air—at the same 
time bowing to the ladies who sat on his right and left hand, 
and saying—‘** Ou peut-on etre mieux, qu’ au sein de sa fa- 
mille??? At which words tears began to trickle down the 
cheeks of the Commissioner, overwhelmed with the sense of 
the honour and happiness which were thus descending plene 
imbre upon his family; and finding nothing left to wish for, 
but that the whole city had been witness to his felicity. Even 
the cook came in for some distant rays and emanations of the 
princely countenance; for the Count Fitz-Hum condescended 
to express his entire approbation of the supper, and signified 
his pleasure to Von Hoax that the cook should be remember- 
ed on the next vacancy which occurred in the palace esta- 
blishment. 

‘Tears such as tender fathers shed”’ had already on this 
night bedewed the cheeks of the Commissioner; but before 
he retired to bed, he was destined to shed more and still 
sweeter tears; for after supper he was honoured by a long 
private interview with the Count, in which that personage 
expressed his astonishment (indeed he must say, his indigna- 
tion) that merit so distinguished as that of Mr. Pig should so 
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long have remained unknown at court. ‘I now see more 
than ever,” said he, “the necessity there was that I should 
visit my states incognito.”” And he then threw out pretty 
plain intimations that a place, and even a title, would soon be 
conferred on his host. Upon this Pig wept copiously: and, 
upon retiring, being immediately honoured by an interview 
with Mr. Von Hoax, who assured him that he was much mis- 
taken if he thought that his highness ever did these things by 
halves, or would cease to watch over the fortunes of a family 
whom he had once taken into his special grace; the good man 
absolutely sobbed like a child, and could neither utter a word, 
nor get a wink of sleep that night. 

All night the workmen pursued their labours, and by morn- 
ing the state apartments were in complete preparation. By 
this time it was universally known throughout the city who 
was sleeping at the Commissioner’s. As soon, therefore, as 
it could be supposed agreeable to him, the trained bands of 
the town marched down to pay their respects by a morning 
salute. The drums awoke the Count, who rose immediately, 
and in a few minutes presented himself at the window—bow- 
ing repeatedly and in the most gracious manner. A prodi- 
gious roar of ** Vivat Serenisstmus!’’ ascended from the 
mob; amongst whom the Count had some difficulty in des- 
erying the martial body who were parading below; that ga!- 
lant corps mustering in fact fourteen strong. of whom nine 
were reported fit for service; the ‘‘ balance of five,’’ as their 
eommercial leader observed, being either on the sick-list— 
or, at least, not ready for “ all work,’’ though too loyal to 
decline a labour of love like the present. The Count receiv- 
ed the report of the commanding officer; and declared (ad- 
dressing himself to Von Hoax, but loud enough to be over- 
heard by the officer) that he had seldom seen a more soldier- 
ly body of men, or who had more the air of veteran troops. 
The officer’s honest face burned with the anticipation of com- 
municating so flattering a judgment to his corps; and his de- 
light was not diminished by overhearing the words—** early 
promotion,” and “ order of merit.”? In the transports of his 
gratitude, he determined that the fourteen should fire a vol- 
ley; but this was an event not to be accomplished in a hurry; 
much forethought and deep premeditation were required; a 
considerable “ balance”’ of the gallant troops were not quite 
au fait in the art of loading, and a considerable * balance’’ 
of the musquets not quite aw fait in the art of going off. 
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Men and musquets being alike veterans, the agility of youth 
was not to be expected of them; and the issue was—that on- 
ly two guns did actually go off. ‘‘ But in commercial cities,”’ 
as the good-natured Count observed to his host, “a large dis- 
count must always be made on prompt payment.”’ 

Breakfast was now over: the bells of the churches were 
ringing; the streets swarming with people in their holiday 
clothes; and numerous deputations, with addresses, petitions, 
&c.,'from the companies and guild of the eity, were forming 
into processions. First came the town-council with the chief 
burgomaster at their head: the recent order for the reduction 
of fees, &c., was naturally made the subject of a dutiful re- 
monstrance; great was the joy with which the Count’s an- 
swer was received: —* On the word of a prince, he had never 
heard of it before: his signature must have been obtained by 
some court intrigue; but he could assure his faithful council 
that on his return to his capital his first care would be to pun- 
ish the authors of so scandalous a measure; and to take such 
other steps, of an opposite description, as were due to the 
long services of the petitioners and to the honour and dignity 
of the nation.”” The council were then presented seriatim, 
and had all the honour of kissing hands. These gentlemen 
having withdrawn, next came all the trading companies; each 
with an address of congratulation expressive of love and de- 
votion, but uniformly bearing some little rider attached to it 
of a more exclusive nature. The tailors prayed for the gene- 
ral abolition of seamstresses, as nuisances and invaders of 
chartered rights and interests. The shoe-makers, in conjunc- 
tion with the tanners and curriers, complained that providence 
had in vain endowed leather with the valuable property of 
perishableness—if the selfishness of the iron-trade were al- 
lowed to counteract this benign arrangement by driving nails 
into all men’s shoe-soles. The hair-dressers were modest, 
indeed too modest in their demands—confining themselves to 
the request that for the better encouragement of wigs a tax 
should be imposed on every man who wore his own hair, and 
that it should be felony for a gentleman to appear without 
powder. The glaziers were content with the existing state of 
things; only that they felt it their duty to complain of the 
police regulation against breaking the windows of those who 
refused to join in public illuminations: a regulation the more 
harsh, as it was well known that hail-storms had for many 
years sadly fallen off, and the present race of hail-stones were 
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scandalously degenerating from their ancestors of the last ge- 
neration. The bakers complained that their enemies had ac- 
cused them of wishing to sell their bread at a higher price; 
whieh was a base insinuation; all they wished for was that 
they might diminish their loaves in size; and this, upon pub- 
lic grounds, was highly requisite: “ fulness ef bread”? being 
notoriously the root of Jacobinism, and under the present as- 
size of bread, men ate so much bread that they did not know 
what the d—— they would be at. A course of small loaves 
would therefore be the best means of bringing them round to 
sound principles. To the bakers succeeded the projectors; 
the first of whom offered to make the town conduits and sew- 
ers navigable, if his highness would ‘‘lend him a thousand 
pounds.”? The clergy of the city, whose sufferings had been 
great from the weekly scourgings which they and their works 
received from the town newspaper, called out clamorousl 
for a literary censorship. On the other hand, the editor of 
the newspaper prayed for unlimited freedom of the press and 
abolition of the law of libel. 

Certainly the Count Fitz-Hum must have had the happiest 
art of reconciling contradictions, and insinuating hopes into 
the most desperate cases; for the petitioners, one and all, 
quitted his presence delighted and elevated with hope. Pos- 
sibly one part of his secret might lie in the peremptory in- 
junction which he laid upon all the petitioners to observe the 
profoundest silence for the present upon his intentions in their 
favour. 

The corporate bodies were now despatched; but such was 
the report of the Prince’s gracious affability, that the whole 
town kept crowding to the Commissioner’s house, and press- 
ing for the honour of an audience. The Comffissioner repre- 
sented to the mob that his highness was made neither of 
steel nor of granite, and was at length worn out by the fa- 
tigues of the day. But to this every man answered—that 
what he had to say would be finished in two words, and could 
not add much to the Prince’s fatigue; and all kept their ground 
before the house as firm as a wall. In this emergency the 
Count Fitz-Hum resorted to a suse. He sent round a servant 
from the back-door to mingle with the crowd, and proclaim 
that a mad dog was ranging about the streets, and had alrea- 
dy bit many other dogs. and several men. This answered; 
the ery of “ mad dog” was set up; the mob flew asunder from 
their cohesion, and the blockade of the Pig-house was raised 
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Farewell now to all faith in man or dog; for all might be 
among the bittern, and consequently might in turn be among 
the biters. 

The night was now eome; dinner was past, at which all the 
grandees of the place had been present: all had now departed, 
delighted with the condescenstons of the Count, and puzzled 
only on one point, v2z., the extraordinary warmth of his at- 
tentions to the Commissioner’s daughter. The young lady’s 
large fortune might have explained this excessive homage in 
any other case, but not in that of a Prince, and beauty or ac- 
complishments they'said she had none. Here then was sub- 
ject for meditation without end to all the curious in natural 
philosophy. Amongst these, spite of parental vanity, were 
the Commissioner and his wife; but.an explanation was soon 
given, which, however, did but explain one riddle by anoth- 
er. The Count desired a private interview, in which, to the 
infinite astonishment of the parents, he demanded the hand of 
their daughter in marriage. State policy, he was aware, op- 
posed such connexions; but the pleadings of the heart out- 
weighed all considerations of that sort; and he requested that 
with the consent of the young lady, the marriage might be 
solemnized immediately. The honour was too much for the 
Commissioner; he felt himself in some measure guilty of trea- 
son, by harbouring for one moment hopes of so presumptuous 
a nature, and in a great panic he ran away and hid himself in 
the wine cellar. Here he imbibed fresh courage; and, upon 
his re-ascent to the upper world, and finding that his daugh- 
ter joined her entreaties to those of the Count, he began to fear 
that the treason might lie on the other side, viz., in op- 
posing the wishes of his sovereign; and he joyfully gave his 
consent: upon™¥hich, all things being in readiness, the mar- 
riage was immediately celebrated, and a select cempany, who 
witnessed it, had the honour of kissing the hand of the new 
4 Countess Fitz-Hum. 

a. Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, before a horseman’s 
tT horn was heard at the Commissioner’s gate. A special mes- 
.. senger with despatches, no doubt, said the Count; and im- 





BS mediately a servant entered with a box bearing the state 
ne arms. Von Hoax unlocked the box; and from a great body 
the of papers which he said were ‘* merely petitions, addresses, 


or despatches from foreign powers,’’ he drew out and pre- 
sented to the Count a ‘* despatch from the Privy Council.”’ 
He The Count read it, repeatedly shrugging his shoulders. 
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‘‘ No bad news, I hope?’ said the Commissioner, deriving 
courage from his recent alliance with the state personage to 
ask after the state-affairs. . 

‘¢ No, no,—none of any importance,’’ said the Count, with 
great suavity: ‘a little rebellion, nothing more,” smiling at 
the same time with the most imperturbable complacency. 

‘¢ Rebellion!’ said Mr Pig, loud: “ nothing more!’’ said 
Mr. Pig to himself. ‘* Why, what upon earth sad 

‘¢ Yes, my dear Sir, rebellion: a little rebellion. Very un- 
pleasant, as I believe you were going to observe: truly un- 
pleasant; and distressing to every well-regulated mind!” 

‘¢ Distressing! ay, no doubt; and very awful. Are the rebels 
in strength? Have they possessed themselves of—-—”’ 

“Oh, my dear Sir,” interrupted Fitz-Hum, smiling with 
the utmost gaiety,—‘‘ make yourself easy: nothing like 
nipping these things in the bud. Vigour and well-timed leni- 
ty will do wonders. What most disturbs me, however, is 
the necessity of returning instantly to my capital: to-morrow 
I must be at the head of my troops, who have already taken 
the field: so that I shall be obliged to quit my beloved bride 
without a moment’s delay; for 1 would not have her exposed 
to the dangers of war, however transient.”’ 

At this moment the carriage, which had been summoned 
by Von Hoax, rolled up to the door: the Count whispered a 
few tender words in the ear of his bride, uttered some no- 
things to her father, of which all that transpired were the 
words—* truly distressing,’’ “‘ every well-constituted mind;”’ 
smiled most graciously on the whole company, pressed the 
Commissioner’s hand as fervently as he had done on his arri- 
val, stept into the carriage, and in a few moments “ the blue 
landau,” and the gentleman with “ the superb whiskers”? had 
vanished through the city gates. 

Early the next morning, under solemn pledges of secrecy, 
the ‘‘ rebellion”? and the marriage were circulated in every 

uarter of the town; and the more so, as strict orders had 
been left to the contrary. With respect to the marriage, all 
parties (especially fathers, mothers, and daughters) agreed 
privately that his serene highness was a great fool, but, as to 
the rebellion, the guilds and companies declared unanimously 
that they would fight for him to the last man. Meantime 
the Commissioner presented his accounts to the council: they 
were of startling amount; and, although prompt payment 
seemed the most prudent measure towards the father-in-law 
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of a reigning prince, yet, on the other hand, the “ rebellion’’ 
suggested arguments for demurring a little. And accordingly 
the Commissioner was informed that his accounts were ad- 
mitted ad deliberandum. On returning home, the Commis- 
sioner found in the saloon a large despatch which had fallen 
out of the pocket of Von Hoax: this, he was at first surprised 
to discover, was nothing but a sheet of blank paper. How- 
ever, on recollecting himself, ‘“‘ no doubt,”’ said he, “ in times 
of rebellion ink is not safe: no doubt some important intelli- 
gence is concealed in this sheet of white paper; which some 
mysterious chemical preparation must reveal.’”? So saying, 
he sealed up the despatch, sent it off by an estafette, and 
charged it in a supplementary note of expenses to the coun- 
cil. 

Meantime the newspapers arrived from the capital, but 
they said not a word of the rebellion: in fact they were more 
than usually dull, not containing even a lie of much interest. 
All this, however, the Commissioner ascribed to the pruden- 
tial policy which their own safety dictated to the editors in 
times of rebellion; and the longer the silence lasted so much 
the more critical (it was inferred) must be the state of affairs; 
and so much the more prodigious that accumulating arrear of 
great events which any decisive blow would open upon them. 
At length, when the general patience began to give way, a 
newspaper artived, which, under the head of domestic intel- 
ligence, communicated the following anecdote:— 

‘¢ A curious hoax has been played off on a certain loyal and 
ancient borough town not a hundred miles from the little river 
P——. On the accession of our present gracious prince, and 
before his person was generally known to his sunjectt, 4 
wager of large amount was laid by a certain Mr. Von Holster, 
who had been a gentleman of the bed-chamber to his late 
highness, that he would succeed in passing himself of upon 
the whole town and corporation in question for the new sove- 
reign. Having paved the way for his own success by a pre- 
vious communication through a clerk in the house of W—— 
and Co., he departed on his errand, attended by an agent for 
the parties who betted against him. This agent bore the name 
of Von Hoax; and, by his report, the wager has been adjudg- 
ed to Von Holster as brilliantly won. Thus far all was 
well; what follows, however, is still better. Some time ago 
a young lady of large fortune, and still larger expectations, on 
a visit to the capital, had met with Mr. Von H., and had 
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clandestinely formed an acquaintance which had ripened into 
a strong attachment. The gentleman, however, had no for- 
tune, or none which corresponded to the expectations of the 
lady’s family. Under these circumstances, the lady (despair- 
ing in any other way of obtaining her father’s consent) agreed 
that in connexion with his scheme for winning the wager he 
should attempt another, more interesting to them both: in 
pursuance of which arrangement, he contrived to fix himself 
under his princely incognito at the very house of Mr. Com- 
missioner P——, the father of his mistress; and the result 
is that he has actually married her with the entire approba- 
tion of her friends. Whether the sequel of the affair will cor- 
respond with its success hitherto, remains however to be seen. 
Certain it is, that for the present, until the prince’s pleasure 
can be taken, Mr. Von Holster has been committed to prison 
under the new law for abolishing bets of a certain description, 
and also for having presumed to personate the sovereign.” 
Thus far the newspaper:—however, in a few days, all 
clouds hanging over the prospects of the young couple clear- 
ed away. Mr. Von Holster, in a dutiful petition to the prince, 
declared that he had not personated his serene highness. On 
the contrary, he had given himself out both before and after 
his entry into the town for no more than the Count Fitz-Hum: 
and it was they, the good people of that town, who had in- 
sisted on mistaking him for a prince; if they would kiss his 
hand, was it for him an humble individual of no pretensions, 
arrogantly to refuse? If they would make addresses to him, 
was it for an inconsiderable person like himself rudely to re- 
fuse to listen or to answer, when the greatest kings (as was 
notorious) always attended and replied in the most gracious 
terms? On further inquiry, the whole circumstances were de- 
tailed to the prince, and amused him greatly; but, when the 
narrator came to the final article of the “ rebellion,”’ (under 
which sounding title a friend of Von Holster’s had commu- 
nicated to him a general plot amongst his creditors for seiz- 
ing his person,) the good-natured prince laughed so immod- 
erately that it was easy to see that no very severe punish- 
ment would follow. In fact, by his services to the late prince, 
Von H. had established some claims upon the gratitude of 
this, an acknowledgment which the prince generously made 
at this seasonable crisis. Such an acknowledgment from 
such a quarter, together with some other marks of favour to 
OCTOBER, 1825.—-No. 282. 42 
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Von H., could not fail to pacify the ‘‘ rebels”? against that 
gentleman, and to reconcile Mr. Commissioner Pig to a mar- 
riage which he had already once approved of. His scruples 
had already been vanquished in the wine-cellar, and there al- 
so it was, that upon hearing of the total extinction of the 
‘¢ rebellion,”? he drowned all scruples for a second time. 

The town of ——, has, however, still occasion to remem- 
ber the blue landau, and the superb whiskers, from the jokes 
which they are now and then called on to parry upon that 
subject. Doctor B——, in particular, the physician of that 
town, having originally offered one hundred dollars to the man 
who should notify to him his appointment to the place of court 
physician, has been obliged solemnly to advertise in the ga- 
zette for the information of the wits in the capital, “that he 
will not consider*himself bound by that promise; seeing that 
every week he receives so many private notifications of that 
appointment, that it would quite beggar him to pay for them 
at that rate.”” With respect to the various petitioners, the 
bakers, the glaziers, the hair-dressers, &c., they all maintain, 
that though Fitz-Hum may have been a spurious prince, yet, 
undoubtedly the man had so much sense and political dis- 
cernment that he well deserved to have been a true one. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, including a period of near- 
ly half a century; with Original Anecdotes of many 
distinguished persons, political, literary, and musical. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 


MicwaeE Ketty seems to have been one of the happiest 
men in his day. He had all the cheerfulness and drollery 
for which his countrymen are distinguished; his punch was 
of the most admirable flavour, and his corned mutton makes 
us wish to be in such company, about the hour of dining. 
From the prince to the peer; and from the peer to the play- 
er, Kelly was a welcome guest. His pleasantry, like Shaks- 
peare’s charity, blessed him that gave and those who receiv- 
ed. He was in love with all the world, and all the world, 
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by his own account, was in the best humour with him. The 
political and literary anecdotes which are interspersed 
throughout this work are few and of little value; but those who 
take an interest in dramatic adventures and have leisure to 
to trifle away an evening in the reminiscences of an habitual 
lover of fun, will be highly amused by Mr. Kelly. He was 
born in Dublin, and, at an early age, was sent to Naples, to 
pursue the study of music under the best masters. He was 
very advantageously introduced into the most polished cir- 
cles by Sir W. Hamilton, the British Functionary in that gay 
and dissipated city. He went afterwards to Rome. “ Here,”’ 
says he, ‘‘] frequently saw in his carriage his eminence, 
Cardinal York, brother to the pretender. He bore an excel- 
lent character, and was charitable in the extreme, particular- 
ly to any English who claimed his protection. 

‘ Father M‘Mahon told me a comical story of a country- 
man of our’s, a Mr. Patrick O’Flanagan, who having been 
wrecked at Genoa, travelled on foot to Rome to beg assist- 
ance of Cardinal York, and got the Cardinal’s porter, who 
was a Scotchman, to present his eminence with the follow- 
ing conciliatory letter:— 


‘* May it please your Sanctity, 


““T was cast on shore at Genoa—travelled on foot to Rome. 
Hearing of your holiness’s humanity to poor Irishmen— 
for thirteen years I served his Britanic Majesty, King 
George the Third, in the navy. God bless and prosper him 
to boot. I hate and detest the Pope and the Pretender, and 
I defy them and the devil and all his works, and am, 


“Your Sanctity’s obedient servant, 
“PAT. O’7FLANAGAN. 


“ Pat waited until the Cardinal was going out to take his 
morning’s ride, when he threw himself on his knees before 
his eminence, who laughed heartily at his elegant epistle, 
and ordered him twenty Roman crowns.”’ 

The book defies all analysis: it is a confused collection of 
comical stories, of which, like the epigrams of the poet, 
some are good, some are bad, and some are but so so. We 
will glean a few of the first description. Kelly arrived at 
Venice with a purse reduced to two zecchinos, a sum of money 
not quite equal to five dollars. His spirits were so depress- 
ed that he confesses he cried like a child. One of his 
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friends in Naples, had given him a letter to a certain Signor 
Andrioli, and in the extremity of his distress, he determined 
to try the effect of this introduction. The relation of this 
circumstance is one of the most laughable in the book: 

‘‘In the morning I went to the Rialto coffee-house, to 
which I was directed by the address of the letter. Here I 
found the gentleman who was the object of my search: after 
reading my credentials very graciously, he smiled, and re- 
quested me to take a turn with him in the Piazza St. Marc. 
He was a fine looking man, of about sixty years old. I re- 
marked there was an aristocratic manner about him, and he 
wore a very large tie wig, well powdered, with an immense- 
ly long tail. He addressed me with a benevolent and pat- 
ronizing air, and told me that he should be delighted to be ot 
service to me, and bade me from that moment consider my- 
self under his protection. * A little business,’ said he, ¢ calls 
me away at this moment, but if you will meet me here at 
2 o’clock we will adjourn to my Cassino, where if you can 
dine on one dish, you will perhaps do me the favour to par- 
take of a boiled capon and rice. I can only offer you that; 
perhaps a rice soup, for which my cook is famous; and it 
may be, just one or two little things not worth mentioning.’ 

‘‘ A boiled capon— rice soup—other little things, thought 
I,—manna in the wilderness! I strolled about, not to get an 
appetite for what was ready, but to kill time. My excellent, 
hospitable, long-tailed friend, was punctual to the moment; I 
joined him, and proceeded towards his residence. 

** As we were bending our steps thither, we happened to 
pass a Luganigera’s (a ham-shop) where there was some ham 
ready dressed in the window. My powdered patron paused, 
—it was an awful pause: he reconnoitred, examined, and at 
Jast said, ‘ Do you know, Signor, I was thinking that some 
of that ham would eat deliciously with our capon:—I’ am 
known in this neighbourhood, and it would not do for me to 
be seen buying ham—but do you go in, my child, and get 
two or three pounds of it, and I will walk on, and wait for 
you.’ 

‘¢ T went in of course, and purchased three pounds of the 
ham, to pay for which I was obliged to change one of my two 
zecchinos. I carefully folded up the precious viand, and re- 


joined my excellent patron, who eyed the relishing slices 


with the air of a gourmand; indeed, he was somewhat dif- 
fuse in his own dispraise for not having recollected to order 
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his servant to get some before he left home. During this 
peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to pasa can- 
tina—in plain English—a wine cellar. At the door he made 
another full stop. 

‘“* «In that house’ said he, ‘ they sell the best Cyprus wine 
in Venice,—peculiar wine,—a sort of wine not to be had any 
where else; I should like you to taste it; but I do not like to be 
seen buying wine by retail to carry home;—go in yourself, 
buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to my Cassino, ne- 
body hereabouts knows you, and it wont signify in the least.’ 

‘¢ This last request was quite appalling; my pocket groaned 
to its very centre; however, recollecting that I was in the 
high road to preferment, that a patron, cost what he might, 
was still a patron, I made the plunge, and, issuing from the 
cantina, set forward for my venerable friend’s Cassino, with 
three pounds of ham in my pocket, and a flask of wine under 
each arm, sans six sous et sans souci! 

**T continued walking with my excellent and long-tailed 
patron, expecting every moment to see an elegant, agreeable 
residence, smiling in all the beauties of nature and art; when, 
at last, in a dirty miserable lane, at the door of a tall dingy- 
looking house, my Mzcenas stopped, indicated that we had 
reached our journey’s end, and marshalling me the way that 
I should go, began to mount three flights of sickening stairs, 
at the top of which I found his Cassino,—it was a little Cas, 
and a deuce of a place to boot,—in plain English, it was a 
garret. The door was opened by a wretched old miscreant, 
who acted as cook, and whose drapery, to use a gastronomic 
simile, was “ done to rags.” 

“Upon aricketty apology for a table was placed a tatter- 
ed cloth, which once had been white, and two plates; and 
presently in came a large bow! of boiled rice. 

‘© * Where’s the capon?’ said my patron to his man. 

“¢¢Capon!’ echoed the ghost of a servant—the , 

‘¢¢ Has not the rascal sent it?’ cried the master. 

““¢ Rascal!’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

“<¢T knew he would not,’ exclaimed my patron, with an 
air of exultation for which I saw no cause; ‘ well, well, never 
mind, put down the ham and wine; with those and the rice, 
I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able to make it out. 
{ ought to apologize—but in fact it is all your own fault that 
there is not more; if I had fallen in with you earlier, we 
should have had a better dinner.’ 
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“TI confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused; but, 
as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and. ac- 
cordingly we fell to, neither of us wanting the best of all 
sauces—appetite. 

‘¢T soon perceived that my promised patron had baited his 
trap with a fowl to catch a fool; but as we ate and drank, all 
care vanished, and, rogue as I suspected him to be, my long- 
tailed friend was a clever witty fellow, and, besides telling 
me a number of anecdotes, gave me some very good advice; 
amongst other things to be avoided, he cautioned me against 
numbers of people who, in Venice, lived only by duping the 
unwary. I thought this counsel came very ill from him. 
‘ Above all,’ said he, ‘ keep up your spirits, and recollect the 
Venetian proverb, Cento anni di malinconia non pagera un — 
soldo de’ debitt.—A hundred years, of melancholy will not— 
pay one farthing of debt.’ 

‘¢ After we had regailed ourselves upon my ham and wine, 
we separated; he desired me to meet him the following morn- 
ing at the coffee-house, and told me he would give mea ticket 
for the private theatre of Count Pepoli, where I should see a 
comedy admirably acted by amateurs; and in justice to my 
long-tailed friend, I must say, he was punctual, and gave me 
the ticket, which, however, differed from a boiled capon in 
one respect—he got it gratis.”’ 

At Vienna he witnessed a droll scene which is well told: 

“ Upon my return, (from the country) my servant informed 
me that a lady and gentleman had called upon me, who said 
they came from England, and requested to see me at their 
hotel. I called the next morning, and saw the gentleman, 
who said his name was Botterelli, that he was the Italian poet 
of the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and that his wife 
was an Englishwoman, and a principal singer at Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh, the Pantheon, &e. Her object in visiting Vienna 
was to give a concert, to be heard by the Emperor, and if 
she gave that satisfaction, (which she had no doubt she would, 
to accept of an engagement at the Royal Theatre; and he 
added, that she had letters for the first nobility in Vienna. 

‘¢ The lady came into the room; she was a very fine wo- 
man, and seemed sinking under the conscious load of her 
own attractions. She really had powerful letters of recom- 
mendation. Prince Charles Lichtenstein granted her his pro- 
tection, and there was such interest made for her, that the 
Emperor himself signified his royal intention of honouring 
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her concert with his presence. Every thing was done for her; 
—-the orchestra and singers were engaged;—the concert be- 
gan to a crowded house, but, I must premise, we had no re- 
hearsal. 

“ At the end of the first act, the beauteous Syren, led into 
the orchestra by her caro sposo, placed herself just under the 
Emperor’s box, the orchestra being on the stage. She re- 
quested me to accompany her song on the piano forte.—I of 
course consented. Her air and manner spoke ‘dignity and 
love.’ The audience sat in mute and breathless expectation. 
The doubt was, whether she would melt into their ears in a 
fine cantabile, or burst upon them with a brilliant bravura. I 
struck the chords of the symphony—silence reigned—when 
to the dismay and astonishment of the brilliant audience, she 
bawled out, without feeling or remorse, voice or time, or in- 
deed one note in tune, the hunting song of ¢ Tally ho!’ in ail 
its pure originality. She continued shrieking out Tally ho! 
tally ho! in a manner and tone so loud and dissonant, that 
they were enough to blow off the roof of the house. The 
audience jumped up terrified; some shrieked with alarm, some 
hissed, others hooted, and many joined in the unknown yell, 
in order to propitiate her. The Emperor called me to him, 
and asked me in Italian, what tally ho! meant?—I replied I 
did not know, and literally, at that time, I did nof. 

‘‘ His Majesty, the Emperor, finding that even J, a native 
of Great Britain, either could not, or would not explain the 
purport of the mysterious words, retired with great indigna- 
tion from the theatre, and the major part of the audience, 
convinced by his Majesty’s sudden retreat, that they contain- 
ed some horrible meaning, followed the royal example. The 
ladies hid their faces with their fans, and mothers were heard 
in the lobbies cautioning their daughters on the way out, 
never to repeat the dreadful expression of ‘tally ho,’ nor 
even to ask any of their friends for a translation of it. 

“‘ The next day, when I saw the husband of ¢ Tally ho,’ he 
abused the taste of the people of Vienna, and said that the 
song which they did not know how to appreciate, had been 
sung by the celebrated Mrs. Wrighton at Vauxhall, and was 
a great favourite all over England. Thus, however, ended 
the exhibition of English taste; and Signora Tally ho! with 
her Italian poet, went hunting elsewhere, and never return- 
ed to Vienna, at least during my residence.” 

In the year 1787, he arrived in London, and the scenes 
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become more familiar to us. The following anecdote is 
characteristic of all the parties: 

‘¢ T had the pleasure to be introduced to my worthy coun- 
tryman, the Reverend Father O’Leary, the well known Ro- 
man Catholic Priest; he was a man of infinite wit and instruc- 
tive and amusing conversation. I felt highly honoured by the 
notice of this pillar of the Roman Church; our tastes were con- 
genial, for his reverence was mighty fond of whiskey punch, 
and so was 1; and many ajug of St. Patrick’s eye-water, 
night after night, did his reverence and myself enjoy, chat- 
ting over that exhilarating and national beverage. He 
sometimes favoured me with his company at dinner; when he 
did, I always had a corned shoulder of mutton for him, for he, 
like some others of his countrymen, who shall be nameless, 
was ravenously fond of that dish. 

‘¢ One day the facetious John Philpot Curran, who was also 
very partial to the said corned mutton, did me the honour to 
meet him. To enjoy the society of such men was an intellec- 
tual treat. They were great friends, and seemed to have a mu- 
tual respect for each others talents, and, as it may be easily 
imagined, O’Leary versus Curran, was no bad match. 

‘“‘ One day after dinner Curran said to him, ‘ Reverend Fa- 
ther, I wish you were Saint Peter.’ 

‘¢¢ And why Counsellor, would you wish that I were Saint 
Peter?’ asked O’ Leary. 

‘¢* Because, Reverend Father, in that case,’ said Curran, 
‘ you would have the keys of heaven, and you could let me in.’ 

‘¢ ¢ By my honour and conscience, Counsellor,’ replied the 
divine, ‘it would be better for you that I had the keys of the 
other place, for then I could let you out.’ 

‘¢ Curran enjoyed the joke, which he admitted had a good 
deal of justice in it.” 

His intimacy with Sheridan, while it opened new sources of 
amusement, also brought him into some scrapes. On one oc- 
casion he was arrested at Liverpool for a debt incurred for fur- 
nishing the opera house in London. 

‘©T sent my servant to London by the mail, (says Kelly) with 
an account of the transaction to Mr. Sheridan, who immediate- 
ly settled the debt in his own peculiar way. He sent for Hen- 
derson, the upholsterer, to his house, and after describing the 
heinous cruelty he had committed, by arresting a man who had 
nothing to do with the debt, and who was ona professional en- 
zagement in the country, expatiated and remonstrated, ex- 
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plained and extenuated, until he worked so much upon the up- 
holsterer, that in less than half-an hour, he agreed to exoner- 
ate meand my bail; taking, instead of such security, Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s bond; which I must say, was extremely correct in the 
upholsterer. But Mr. Sheridan never did things by halves; 
and therefore before the said upholsterer quitted the room, he 
contrived to borrow £200 of him, in addition to the original 
claim, and he departed, thinking himself highly honoured by 
Mr. Sheridan’s condescension in accepting the loan.”’ 

Another anecdote of the Manager in Distress may be in- 
troduced here: 

‘“‘] have seen many instances of Mr. Sheridan’s power of 
raising money when pushed hard; and one among the rest, I 
confess even astonished me. He was once three thousand 
pounds in arrears with the performers of the Italian opera: 
payment was put off from day to day, and they bore the re- 
peated postponement with christian patience; but, at last, even 
their decility revolted, and finding all the tales of Hope flat- 
tering, they met, and resolved not to perform any longer un- 
til they were paid. As manager, I accordingly received on 
the Saturday morning their written declaration, that not one 
of them would appear at night. On receiving this, I went to 
Messrs. Morland’s banking-house, in Pall Mall, to request 
some advances, in order to satisfy the performers for the mo- 
ment: but, alas! my appeal was vain, and the bankers were 
inexorable—they, like the singers, were worn out, and as- 
sured me, with a solemn oath, that they would not advance 
another shilling either to Mr. Sheridan or the concern, for 
that they were already too deep in arrears. 

“ This was a pozer; and with a heart rather sad I went to 
Hertford-street, Mayfair, to Mr. Sheridan, who at that time 
had not risen. Having sent him up word of the urgency of 
my business, after keeping me waiting rather more than two 
hours in the greatest anxiety, he came out of his bed-room. 
I told him unless he could raise £3000 the theatre must be 
shut up, and he, and all belonging to the establishment, be 
disgraced. 

“« Three thousand pounds, Kelly! there is no such sum in 
nature,’ said he, with all the coolness imaginable, nay, more 
than I could have imagined a man, under such circumstances, 
capable of. ‘ Are you an admirer of Shakspere?’ 

“¢ To be sure I am,’ said I; ‘ but what has Shakspere to 
Jo with £3000 or the Italian singers?’ 

OCTOBER, 1825.—nNo. 282. 43. 
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«¢¢ There is one passage in Shakspere,’ said he, which I 
have always admired particularly; and it is that where Falstaff 
says, ‘ Master Robert Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pounds.’—* Yes, Sir John’ says Shallow, ‘ which I beg you 
will let me take home with me.’—‘ That may not be so easy 
Master Robert Shallow,’ replies Falstaff; and so I say unto 
thee, Master Mick Kelly, to get three thousand pounds may 
not so easy be.’ 

““¢ Then Sir,’ said I, ‘ there is no alternative but closing the 
opera house;’ and not quite pleased with his apparent care- 
lessness, [ was leaving the room, when he bade me stop, ring 
the bell, and order a hackney-coach. He then sat down and 
read the newspaper, perfectly at ease, while I was in an ago- 
ny of anxiety. When the coach came, he desired me to get 
into it, and order the coachman to drive to Morlands, and to 
Morlands we went; there he got out, and I remained in the 
carriage in a state of nervous suspense not to be described; 
but in less than a quarter of an hour, to my joy and surprise, 
out he came, with £3000 in bank notes in his hand. By 
what hocus-pocus he got it, I never knew, nor can I imagine 
even at this moment, but certes he brought it to me out of 
the very house where, an hour or two before, the firm had 
sworn that they would not advance him another sixpence. 

“ He saw by my countenance, the emotions of surprise and 
pleasure his appearance, so provided, had excited: and, laugh- 
ing, bid me take the money to the treasurer, but to be sure 
to keep enough out of it to buy a barrel of native oysters, 
which he would come and roast at night in Suffolk-street.”’ 

Sheridan, being the manager of the theatre, considered the 
players as fair game, and often amused himself at their ex- 
pense. Mr. Kelly cites a few instances. In a piece called 
the First of June, says he, 

‘¢ ] had to represent the character of Frederick, and as [ was 
so much employed in writing the music, I begged Mr. Sheri- 
dan (who wrote a good many speeches for it,) to make as short 
a part for me, and with as little speaking in it as possible. He 
assured me he would. 

“‘ In the scene in which I came on to sing a song (written by 
Cobb,) § When in war on the ocean we meet the proud foe!’ 
there was a cottage in the distance, at which (the stage direc- 
tion said) I was to look earnestly, for a moment or two; and the 
line which I then had to speak was this: — 

“There stands my Louisa’s cottage; she must be either in 
it or out of it.’ 
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« The song began immediately, and not another word was 
there in the whole part. This sublime and’solitary speech pro- 
duced a loud laugh from the audience. 

“* When the piece was over, Mr. Sheridan came into the 
green-room, and complimented me on my quickness, and being 
so perfect in the part which he had taken so much pains to 
write for me: which he said, considering the short time I had 
to study it, was truly astonishing. He certainly had the laugh 
against me, and he did not spare me. 

Another: “In ‘the Caravan’ the chief attraction of the piece 
was a dog called Carlo; and when he leaped into some real wa- 
ter and saved a child, the most unbounded tumults of applause 
followed. It was truly astonishing how the animal could have 
been so well trained to act his important character. 

“ One day Mr. Sheridan having dined with me, we went to 
see the performance of this wonderful dog; as we entered the 
green-room, Dignum (who played in the piece) said to Mr. 
Sheridan, with a woful countenance, ‘Sir there is no guard- 
ing against illness, it is truly lamentable to stop the run of a 
successful piece like this; but really’—‘ Really what? cried 
Sheridan, interrupting him.’ 

“¢<¢ Tam so unwell,’ continued Dignum, ‘ that I cannot go on 
longer than to night.’ | 

‘¢ < You!’ exclaimed Sheridan, ‘ my good fellow you terrified 
ae I thought you were going to say that the dog was taken 
ill. 

*‘ Poor Dignum did not relish this reply half so much as the 
rest of the company in the green-room did.”’ 

This book will not, probably, be reprinted on our side of the 
Atlantic, and therefore we may draw upon it again for the 
amusement of our readers. One rebuke is suggested by the pe- 
rusal of these pages which ought not to be withheld. The author 
speaks of himself anda lady who preferred his company to 
that of her husband, as if their acquaintance was altogether a 
matter of course. It seems that, in England, these things 
are regarded pretty much in that light among the green-room 
gentry: bat we trust this indifference to crime will not find 
its way among us; and we would caution those who may be 
disposed to imitate Mr. Kelly, at least to put on the semblance 
of decorum if the substance has vanished. 
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340 Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 
For October, 1825. 


Maine.—A new literary institution, 
called the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
has been recently opened at Read- 
field. Its founder, Mr. Luther Samp- 
son, originally designed it for the be- 
nefit of children of the Methodist Cler- 
gy; but enlarging his plan, so as to 
embrace those of all secular views, he 
has appropriated $10,000 for the en- 
dowment of a school. It gives a cheap 
education to the poor; a farm is as- 
signed to the institution, near to the 
house, erected for its accommodation, 
with a chapel, school and lecture 
rooms, &c. The plan is, that those 
who support themselves by laboring 
on the farm, pass the first half of the 
day in the school-room under their 
instructer, and the other half in the 
farm under the direction of an over- 
seer. Such as are too young to labor, 
or are able to defray their expenses, 
pay one dollar per week for board. 
A woman eighty-five years old, nam- 
ed Galusha, and living with her se- 
cond husband in Monmouth, !s renew- 
ing her hair and teeth: it is the third 
time her hair has come out like an in- 
fant’s; and she has now several new 
teeth growing. —A countryman, near 
Bangor, Mr. Adam Inman, lately dis- 
played wonderful coolness and intre- 
pidity. On his way home, the night 
excessively dark, a rustling in the 
bushes startled him; on listening, he 
was convinced some wild animal had 
scented the provisions in his pack; he 
immediately faced about, dropped on 
one knee, presented his fowling-piece 
charged with ball and buck-shot, 
when an enormous black bear reared 
on his hind-feet immediately before 
him, and rushed upon his prey. At 
that critical moment, Inman fired and 
shot the monster through the heart; 
he weighed 250 Ibs, and measured 
six feet in length. 

The drought has been very severe, 
and the crops of wheat and potatoes 
have suffered extremely. ‘The late 
fires ran, in some places, with such 


rapidity, on cleared lands as well as 
in the forests, that the inhabitants 
were in great danger of losing their 
lives, and some were obliged to wade 
into the Penobscot river as far as they 
could, holding their children in their 
arms to escape the fury of the raging 
element. 

Stewart’s Rotary Saw is in success- 
ful experiment in Calais in this state. 
It is thirty feet in circumference, per- 
forms 500 revolutions in a minute, and 
cuts three times more lumber, and 
much more even, than the best saws 
now in general use. 

A rail-way is about to be construct- 
in Portland for the purpose of repair- 
ing vessels, and a convenient site has 
been already purchased by the com- 
pany who have engaged in the enter- 
prise. 

Ata meeting of the Cumberland 
Baptist Association, held at Bath, dur- 
ing the first week of this month, it 
appears that the addition to the 
churches during the last year, was 
about 1000. Forty years ago there 
were but two baptist churches in the 
state; and now there are five associa- 
tions, 184 churches, and about 11,000 
members. 

A Bath paper mentions the arrival 
there of three gondalos, freighted 
witha store of 40 feet by 30; two sto- 
ries high, from Phipsburg. This is 
the fifth article of the kind imported 
into that town. 

At Bangor, the snow fell to the 
depth of six inches, on the 18th inst. 

New Hampshire.—A few towns on 
Connecticut river will sell during the 
present year from 50,000 to 100,000 
dollars worth of wool. It is calculated 
that the farmer of the North will gain 
as much by his attention to the breed 
of Merinos, as the merchant, or as 
the planter of the South will from 
the growth of cotton. 

In this state there are now seven- 
teen newspapers printed, eight of 
which have been established within 



























the last two years. Itis presumed, 
therefore, that 17,000 papers are cir- 
culated every week, or more than 
800,000 in a year. At two dollars 
per annum, these newspapers must 
cost $34,000. It is calculated, also, 
that twice as many papers printed out 
of the state are taken; and the whole 
amount paid by the people of the 
state for newspapers, is estimated at 
not less than $ 40,000. 

Large quantities of copper ore 
have been found in the mines of 
Grafton; one specimen of 32 lbs. of 
fine malleable metal has been obtain- 
ed from 200 Ibs. of ore, while the En- 
glish ore usually yields only 8 per 
cent. Furnaces are about to be erect- 
ed near the mines, for smelting the 
ore. 

Massachusetts—The unpensioned 
revolutionary officers of the state 
were to meet on the first week of the 
month either at Boston, Salem, New- 
buryport, Ipswich, or Linn, to sign a 
petition for relief, on account of the 
privations they had sustained in the 
service, and the depreciation of paper 
money. Mr. Webster is appointed to 
present it to congress. Circulars are 
to be sent to every town in the coun- 
ty of Hampshire, for the purpose of 
obtaining signatures to a petition to 
be laid before congress, praying the 
imposition of a duty on domestic 
spirits, and an increased duty on im- 
ported liquors. The horse chesnut 
(esculus) in Boston, which had been 
shorn of its leaves, has within a few 
days been clothed in fresh foliage and 
put forth their blossoms. The apple 
trees are again in bloom in several 
places; and specimens of the syringe 
(lilach) in full blossom. The corpo- 
ration of Boston have determined to 
purchase in Philadelphia 1000 feet of 
hose for their engines. 

Mrs. Hannah Swart died at the 
Alms-House in that town, aged 103 
vears,4 months. There are now liv- 
ing at the same house, two women 
uged 107 years, 4 months, one of 
whom reads without spectacles, walks 
erect; one walked a few days since, 
fourteen miles in two days, and soon 
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after returned in the same time: the 
age of the other is 101 years 3 months. 
A company has been formed in Bos- 
ton for working a copper mine at 
Franconia, which is said to yield in the 
ore 70 per cent. of copper. More than 
fifty natives of Owyhee are employed 
inthe whale ships of Nantuckett. 

A meeting of the citizens of Ha- 
verhill was held on the 13 inst. for 
the purpose of expressing their opi- 
nions as to making the Merrimack 
river the boundary line between Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, when 
rosolutions were adopted in favour of 
the measure, and a convention pro- 
posed, to consist of Delegates from 
the five towns north of the Merri- 
mack, to consider the expediency of 
petitioning the legislatures of the two 
states on the subject. The town of 
Haverhill is almost. unanimous in fa- 
vour of New Hampshire. ‘They think 
the change would augment their 
trade, enhance the value of real es- 
tate, increase their relative and po- 
litical influence, and promote, mate- 
rially, their permanent interests. 

The port of Salem has engaged in 
commerce, 32 ships, 5 barques, 95 
brigs, 60 schooners, and 6 sloops— 
making together 34,224 tons. 

In Beverly attached to the above 
district, are owned 1 ship, 10 brigs, 
37 schooners, and 4 sloops; tonnage 
5,193. Of which number 22 are em- 
ployed in the fishing trade. 

Atthe Worcester cattle show, Gov. 
Lincoln offered for exhibition three 
half Denton cows, one of them par- 
ticularly noticed as an extraordinary 
animal of her kind. She has often 
given from 24 to 27 quarts of milk 
per day, of excellent quality, yield- 
ing a large proportion of cream. The 
least quantity of milk given by her in 
one day during the summer drought, 
on grass feed only, was 13 quarts! 
The committee considered her the 
most valuable milch cow ever exhib- 
ited in the commonwealth. A cow 
offered by Thomas B. Eaton, is a 
valuable animal. From the 19th of 


April to the 8th of October, she has 


supplied a family of seven, five of 
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which are children, with milk, and 
there have been sold from her, be- 
sides, eleven hundred and thirteen 
quarts, amounting to forty-four dol- 
lars and fifty-two cents. 

The amount of duties arising on 
foreign merchandise, in Boston, dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year, 
1s 400,000 dollars more than the cor- 
responding months of the last year. 
The number of vessels that arrived 
from foreign ports in the first nine 
months of last year was 649, and of 
this year 497. 

Mrs. Susan Lock, aged 95 years, 
5 months, and 19 days, died recently 
in Falmouth, Her descendants are 
11 children, 89 grand-children, and 
211 great-grand-children, and 14 
great-great-grand-children; total 325. 

At the Worcester cattle show, the 
working oxen, on a trial of strength, 
drew a cart, weighing 11 cwt. loaded 
with stones weighing 45 cwt. up a 
steep hill. 

In the town of Methuen an apple 
tree had on it a second growth of ap- 
ples about the middle of October.— 
About the same time strawberries 
were ripe in many places. 

Connecticut. —This_ state is said 
to have about $30,000 in the stock of 
the Eagle Bank which has just sus- 
pended payment. ‘The notes of this 
bunk has been sold at ten, twelve 
and a-half, and even twenty five per 
cent. below par. Some of the stores 
still receive them at par for goods. 

In January last a meeting of cer- 
tain citizens of the states bordering 
onthe Connecticut river, was held at 
Windsor, and they requested the aid 
of the General Government towards 
efféctuating the survey of the Con- 
necticut and the adjoining streams & 
lakes. The President of the United 
States appointed De Wit Clinton, jr. 
to superintend the survey of the re- 
maining part of the river, and of the 
streams by which it may be connect- 
ed with Lake Emphremagog. The 
survey is now completed; and it is 
said that the obstructions to the na- 
vigation of the Connecticut are few- 
er than the most sanguine had antici- 
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pated. “4s there had been no appro- 
priation by Congress for this object, 
the sum lero ty the President 
was necessarily limited, and proved 
quite inadequate.” But the deficien- 
cy was made up by the public spirit 
of the citizens of the surrounding 
towns, who furnished boats, provi- 
sions, &c. 

A meeting was held at Springfield 
on the 6th, on the subject of improyv- 
ing the navigation of Connecticut ri- 
ver. The proposed plan is to navi- 
gate it by flat-bottomed boats, draw- 
ing about three feet water, with 
which it is believed by best judges, 
that a ton of freight may be trans- 
ported for one dollar, the same dis- 
tance that now costs two dollars and 
fifty cents. ‘There are now existing 
several independent corporations on 
the river, and all these must be uni- 
ted into one company before this plan 
can be accomplished. Resolutions 
were adopted for corresponding with 
these corporations; and also for ob- 
taining from the several states 
through which the river passes, a new 
charter for removing obstructions, so 
as to render it navigable by steam- 
boats.—At a public auction at New 
York on the 15th, five thousand dol- 
lars ‘in notes of the Eagle Bank, 
New Haven, were purchased by one 
individual at fifty-seven and a-half 
cents per dollar, cash.—A few days 
since, the wife of Mr. Westland, 
Wintombury parish, was delivered of 
three fine girls, who are all alive and 
healthy. Her youngest child was 
only thirteen months old.—A pear 
from -Mr. Smith’s farm at Hartford, 
weighed 34 oz. and is fourteen inch- 
es and a-half in circumference. 

The spirit of enterprise is gradual- 
ly reviving in this state. The busi- 
ness and population of Hartford is 
rapidly increasing, and the canal 
from Farmington to New-Haven wil! 
greatly advance the prosperity of the 
surrounding country. 

The Norwich Courier says the law- 
yers complain greatly of a decline ot 
business—of a prevailing dislike to 
the law, and of an alarming dispos'- 















tion among those involved in its in- 
tricacies to make their escape. 

A larger proportion of the popula- 
tion is engaged in manufactures, than 
in any other State, except Rhode-Is- 
land. The State has a large school 
fund, amounting to about $1,700,000, 
the interest of which is annually de- 
voted to the maintenance of common 
school-masters, in every town in the 
State. The income of the fund ex- 
ceeds the amount of the State taxes, 
and this is probably the only govern- 
ment in the world which gives to the 
people more than they pay to the 
treasury. From the year 1769, to the 
the present time, a period of fifty-six 
years, there have been but nine dif- 
ferent Governors; of this number, 
three were succeeded in office by 
their sons, though not regularly. 

The committee appointed on the 
occasion of the late celebration at 
Groton Heights to devise the ways 
and means for erecting a monument 
on that spot, had a meeting on the 
12th inst. and resolved.to present a 
petition to the next g@neral Assem- 
bly to grant an appropriation to aid 
in effecting the object. 

Mr. Baily, of Hartford, has invented 
a cast iron grist-mill, which with one 
horse will grind ten bushels of wheat 
orrye per hour. The cost of the 
mill, with the machinery to work it, 
will be from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred dollars. 

Rhode-Island.—tn no state in the 
Union is so large a proportion of the 
population and capital engaged in 
manufactures as in this State. There 
are now more than ninety cotton 
mills, many of them extensive estab- 
lishments. There are thirty-one 
towns, the aggregate of whose popu- 
lation is about eighty-three thousand, 
averaging fifty-two inhabitants to the 
square mile; and there are thirty-nine 
banks, the property of whose direct- 
ors is made responsible for their cor- 
rect management of the concerns of 
the respective institutions. 

The Providence Patriot believes 
that another era is about to take 
place in steam enginery, that will 
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rank the name of Babcock with the 
illustrious one of Watts. The new 
experiment of that gentleman is said 
to have been attended by the most 
promising results. If successful, it 


establishes the interesting principle, . 


that steam power can be generated 
without a boiler; thus redeeming the 
steam transportation from its great- 
est source of dread, and rendering it 
also more easy, more economical, 
more applicable toa variety of cases. 
It is stated that Babcock’s engine is 
reduced nearly one-half in price, and 
a saving effected of nearly three- 
fourths of the fuel. 

“The boat in which Mr. Bab- 
cock’s engine is placed,” says a New- 
port paper, “‘ was built by Stephen 
T. Northam, Esq. is fifty-two feet 
keel, fifteen and a-half feet beam, 
and measures jsixty-two tons. The 
steam is generated in fourteen tubes, 
of five inches diameter, and connect- 
ed by caps at the end, placed in a 
furnace eight feet long and three and 
a-half wide. The steam from the 
lower row of generators raises the 
piston, that from the upper drives it 
down. After the piston has risen to 
its proper height, the steam escapes 
into the condensing tube and is again 
conveyed to the reservoir of water, 
The stroke of the piston rod is three 
and a-half feet, the cylinder is ten in- 
ches in diameter. The water is forced 
into the generators by pumps con- 
nected with the engine, four square 
inches being injected at every stroke. 
In going and returning to Providence 
but ten gallons of water were wasted. 
The distance is thirty miles, which 
was performed in four hours and a- 
half up, with the wind ahead, and 
four down. The quantity of wood 
consumed in both passages was four 
feet. The engine was new and the 
castings rough; in several trials since, 
the velocity has been greatly increas- 
ed. The engine was made to test 
the principle, and many ingenious 
machine makers have expressed their 
full conviction of its utility, safety, 
andeconomy. Although it has been 
but a week in operation, several ap- 
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plications have been made to Mr. 
Northam, (the builder) for engines.” 

Vermont,—The House of Repre- 
sentatives have refused to appoint a 
stenographer to take their debates for 
publication, 

An application is to be made to the 
Legislature, which meets at Montpe- 
her on Thursday next, for a charter 
for a canal, to unite the waters of 
Lake Champlain, and Connecticut 
river by the valley of Onion river. 

New York.—The population of Al- 
bany is estimated at sixteen thousand, 
making it the seventh city in size in 
the United States. ‘There are about 
four hundred sloops and schooners 
that trade regularly to the city; the 
number of canal boats visiting the 
city weekly is about two hundred: 
and the number of steam-boats ply- 
ing between it and New York is ten. 

At the late Albany Agricultural 
exhibition, the first premiums of ten 
dollars were given to James Colleran, 
who raised one hundred and six 
bushels and twenty-eight quarts of 
corn on an acre; to Stephen Harris, 
who raised fifty-six bushels and twen- 
ty quarts of winter wheat; and Thom- 
as Dennison, who raised thirty-eight 
bushels and forty-seven quarts of 
spring wheat on the acre; to George 
Sisson, whose crop of barley was six- 
ty-five bushels and thirty-two quarts 
to the acre; and to Joiakum Vedder, 
who had onan acre three hundred 
and ninety bushels of potatoes. 

The completion of the Black Rock 
harbour and pier was celebrated, in a 
novel but appropriate manner, by the 
artificers and laborers, on the 7th 
inst. This great work forms no less 
an apt, than itis believed to be a du- 
rable accompaniment to the extended 
plan of improvement of which it is a 
part. 

Among the recent nominations for 
offices in the state, we notice the 
names of Mr. Drown for coroner, and 
Mr. Hangmore for Sheriff. 

The citizens of Brooklin, (Long 
Island,) have held a meeting to con- 
sider on the propriety of petitioning 
the legislature for an act of incorpo- 





ration. The place contains 9,000 in- 
habitants. 

The citizens of Otsego County 
have taken measures for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the river 
Susquehannah, so as to effect a navi- 
gable communication between Coop- 
erstown and the coal mines in Penn- 
sylvania. A proposition has been 
made to construct a rail-way from 
Cooperstown to the Erie Canal. 

From the recent census of Sarato- 
ga, it appears that the town contains 
2,054 inhabitants; 1,044 males, and 
1,010 females; the number of elec- 
tors 404; unmarried females, between 
16 and 45, 180; whole number of 
acres of improved land, 9,697. 

Staats Springstein, ef Monroe 
County, who has been blind 44 years 
in his left eye, has had his sight re- 
stored by a surgical operation, per- 
formed by Doct. Geo. B. Taylor. 

The completion of the great West- 
ern Canal was celebrated on the 26th 
instant. Canon placed on the whole 
line of the canal from Lake Erie to 
Albany, and thence down the North 
River to Sandy Hook, were fired on 
the entrance of the first boat in the 
canal after its completion. National 
salutes were also fired by all the ar 
tillery companies throughout the 
state. 

The Potsdam (St. Lawrence,) 
American states, that all the cedar 
and spruce swamps, together with 
all the prairies and marshes, from the 
cascades in Lower Canada, to Glena- 
ry, in Upper Canada, are on fire. 
The fire is said to extend back nearly 
50 miles from St. Lawrence, and 
about the same distance up, making 
2,200 square miles of land on fire. 
In swamps it burns from two to five 
féet. It affects both man and beast. 
—Cattle are said to be dying off in 
droves, and it so affects the eyes and 
lungs of people, that business of eve- 
ry kind is nearly suspended. 

The whole number of inhabitants 
in Newburg, is 3,078; 287 of whom 
are subject to military duty; 554 
qualified to vote; aliens, 352; colour- 
ed persons, 144. There are 13 








churches; 4 grist mills; 1 saw mill; 2 
falling mills; 5 card machines; 3 
breweries, and an iron foundery; 
2,190 acres of improved land; 399 
neat cattle; 204. horses; and 130,766 
yards of linen and cotton cloth were 
manufactured there during the last 
year, . 
The New York Gazette of the 24th 
instant, contains, exclusive of Auc- 
tioneers, two hundred and three new 
advertisements; and the Editor apo- 
logises for ‘‘ advertisements omit- 
ted.” 

New Jersey.—The triennial cata- 
logue of Princeton College, recently 
published, states that “ Nassau Hall 
reckons among her sons a President 
of the United States, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a President of the old Congress, 
two Secretaries of the Navy, one Se- 
cretary of the l'reasury, two Foreign 
Ambassadors, one Speaker of the 
House of Kepresentatives, one At- 
torney General of the United States, 
_one Postmaster General, two signers 

of the Declaration of Independence, 
four Chief Justices, nine Judges of 
Supreme Courts, fourteen Governors, 
one Bishop, sixteen Presidents of 
Colleges, and cleven Professors.’’— 

A hawk was lately taken alive at 
Amwell, near Trenton, which had 
pounced on a tortoise, and the shell 
of the latter having closed, caught 
the feet of the bird, which, after se- 
veral desperate efforts to rise with its 
prey, fell exhausted to the earth. 

A letter from Paterson appears in 
the New York papers, which states, 
that men employed in the manufac- 
tories earn from five to twelve dol- 
lars a week, on piece work, and aver- 

e eight; women earn from one and 
a-half to four dollars—attending the 
power-looms is their most profitable 
business; children earn from 74 to 
225 cents per week. The wear of 
the coarse cottons is rated as being as 
three to one, compared with the Bri- 
tish, taking into view the expense of 
making garments of them,—A middle 
class of manufacturers is wanted; viz. 
persons to buy the yarn of the spin- 
ners and weave it, to pass into the 
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hands of the dealers, &c. Thisis 
said to be a numerous and thriving 
class in Philadelphia. 

,On the 15th the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Morris Canal and Banking 
House visited the summit level of the 
canal, at the outlet of the Lake Ho- 
potcung, to be present at the com- 
mencement of the work upon the 
feeder at that place. By the Com- 
pany’s invitation from 700 to 800 
gentlemen from New York, N. Jee- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, assembled on 
the occasion. Mr. Bayard, the Presi- 
dent, stated that the richness of the 
mines of N. Jersey, and the value of 
the coal of Pennsylvania to work 
these mines, and for fuel, together 
with the facility of transporting the 
product of the contiguous farms to 
market, had induced a number of 
the citizens of N. Jersey and city of 
New York, to obtain a charter from 
the New Jersey Legislature to con- 
struct this canal through the mining 
and farming regions of Sussex and 
Morris counties, uniting the Dela- 
ware river, at the mouth of the 
Lehigh, with the waters of N. York 
harbour. 

Pennsylvania.—The German So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, gave a sumptu- 
ous dinner on the 15th at the Masonic 
Hall, to their distinguished country- 
man the Duke of Saxe Weimar. The 
number of gentlemen present was 
60 or 70. A variety of toasts were 
given on the occasion; among which 
was “ Weimar—Justly distinguished 
as the Athens of Germany.” When 
the Duke was toasted, he took occa- 
sion to offer his thanks to Providence 
for being gracious enough to bring 
his German entertainers and himself 
** into friendly connexions in this hap- 
py section of the world, where, placed 
far above petty views, man is valued 
solely on his own account, and each 
one freely utters the sentiments with 
which our Heavenly Father inspires 
him.”—The Duke has visited the 
Eastern States, and means to extend 
his journey by land as far as New 
Orleans. 

The Grand Jury of Beaver County 
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have made a presentment upon the 
subject of Internal Improvement. 
They express an entire belief in the 
ability of the State to prosecute the 
great work of internal communica- 
tion by canals or rail-roads, without 
having recourse to taxation. 

At the Conemaugh and Kiskimine- 
tas Salt Works, there are 1470 bush- 
els of salt manufactured every day, 
being about 460,000 bushels, or 
100,000 barrels a-year. When the 
new wells now boring shall come 
into operation, there will be from 
150,000 to 170,000 barrels manufac- 
tured annually. The salt is sould 
wholesale at the works at $1 50 per 
barrel, or 30 cents per bushel. Fo- 
reign salt, at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New York, is at from 45 to 50 
cents per bushel. 

There is a paper manufactory at 
’ Pittsburg, situated on the banks of 
the Monongahela, in which are em- 
ployed 190 persons—the machinery 
1s moved by steam, and paper is fur- 
nished in the building from the rags, 
ready to be applied to the walls of a 
parlour. ‘The proprietor of this ex- 
tensive establishment ships unusual 
quantities of paper to South America, 
by way of New Orleans. 

On Thursday a frigate of 1700 or 
1800 tons was launched from the 
spot in Kensington where Penn 
held his celebrated Treaty with the 
Indians. The frigate is intended for 
the South American service. 

A manufacturer, at Philadelphia, 
advertises about ninety thousand 
groce of phials and bottles of vari- 
ous descriptions, and five thousand 
demijohns—all said to be manufac- 
tured at his own works. 

Mr. Cist of Wilkesbarre has pub- 
lished an estimate of the extent of 
the coal formation in Luzerne coun- 
ty: the length of Wyoming valley is 
eighteen miles; average width of 
coal, three and a-half miles; giving an 
area of sixty-three square miles of 
coal, or 195,148,800 square yards: 
this area, multiplied by 15 yards, the 
thickness of several strata, yields 


2,927,232,000 tons in the valley of 
Wyoming; after making similar cal- 
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culations for two other sections, the 
result is that the whole coal forma- 
tion in the county is 4,033,280,000 
tons. The bituminous coal is sup- 
posed to extend in a series of coal 
basins from Bradford county, near 
the Susquehanna, to the western ex- 
tremity of the state 230 miles. 

The corporation of New York has 
made an appropriation, the object of 
which is to procure a portrait of the 
late Charles Thompson, to be placed 
in the gallery of American worthies. 
The long and arduous services of 
this gentleman as secretary of that 
immortal Congress which guided us 
through the revolution, entitle his 
memory to this tribute. Why has 
Pennsylvania suffered another State 
to give her an example, selecting, at 
the same time, one of our citizens? 
—-Dr. P. Tiddyman has presented to 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts, an original portrait of Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart, by the late Sir 
Henry Raeburn, which cost five hun- 
dred dollars.—Mr. Hamill, an experi- 
enced engineer, has contracted with 
the Conestoga Navigation Company 
for the whole of their work, for much 
less than the estimated cost. 

It is estimated that there are 
400,000 sheep, yielding 400,000 Ibs. 
of wool last season in the single coun- 
ty of Washington. Another rough 
estimate makes out about 2,000,000 
sheep in the whole state.—A walk- 
ing match between Gettysburg aod 
Chambersburg on the 27th, excited 
considerable interest. A young man 
of Gettysburg, called Garret Vaners- 
dalen, left Chambersburg at six A. M. 
and arrived at the Court-house in 
Gettysburg, fourteen minutes before 
ten, thus travelling on foot twenty- 
four and a-half miles over the South 
Mountain, in three hours and forty-six 
minutes.--A memorial is now in cir- 
culation in Philadelphia, praying the 
Legislature that the citizens of that 
City, instead of the board of fifteen 
Aldermen, may have the power to 
elect as the Mayor, any one whom 
they may please.—The whole of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal is to be 
executed under the immediate su 














perintendence of Myron Holley, Esq. 
The second Annual Exhibition of 
the Franklin Institute was held on 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th, of this month. 
The number of articles exhibited, 
far exceeded that of the first year, and 
there was an evident improvement in 
their quality. It is an important fact 
in relation to this collection, that by 
far the greater part of the articles was 
not prepared with the intention of 
exhibiting, but were taken from the 
stores, workshops, or private dwell- 
ings of persons who had’ purchased 
them. 

Messrs. Browne and Haviland, ar- 
cades ambo, have issued proposals for 
building an Arcade in Philadelphia. 
A sufficient sum has been raised, and 
the stockholders have purchased the 
mansion of Chief Justice Tilghman, 
near the theatre, for the site. 

The Philadelphia County Agricul- 
tural Society held their Annual Ex- 
hibition on the 19th, 20th, and 21st, 
of this month, near Holmesburg. It 
furnished abundant evidence of the 
utility of such associations, in the ge- 
nerous rivalry of the competitors for 
prizes, and in the variety, beauty, 
and value of the animals and arti- 
cles which the occasion brought to- 
gether. 

The Penn Society, founded in 
1821, commemorated the landing of 
William Penn, 143 years ago, on the 
24th of this month, by a festival and 
public discourse, delivered by C. J. 
Ingersoll. This society owes its ex- 
istence to a suggestion from Mr. Du- 
ponceau, in a discourse which he 
pronounced before the American 
Philosophical Society. The first 
meeting was held in 1824, whena 
few gentlemen assembled at the 
house in Letitia court, once occupi- 
ed by the Proprietary. ©n the pre- 
gent occasion the society met at the 
University, and the doors being 
thrown open, a large assemblage of 
citizens was admitted. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was among 
the audience. On his entrance he 
was conducted to a seat on the plat- 
form with the Orator and the officers 
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of the society, and the whole assem- 
bly rose and greeted him with a very 
distinct expression of their respect 
and regard. ‘The Orator, after pay- 
ing a deserved tribute to the illus- 
trious founder and his compatriots, 
entered into a very gratifying pic- 
ture of the existing condition and re- 
sources of Pennsylvania, and especi- 
ally of Philadelphia, the cheering 
results of our happy institutions, for 
the main principles of which we are 
indebted to the far-sighted sagacity, 
the religious and political doctrines 
of William Penn. Many passages of 
this discourse were distinguished for 
the felicity of the conception and 
expression; and few of the assembly 
came away from it without feeling 
their love of country strengthened 
and purified by the recollections of 


the virtues and sufferings of their. 


ancestors, and the contemplation of 
their existing blessings and benefits. 
At the dinner the first toast was the 
memory of Penn. A song followed 
from Mr. Barker, which was received 
very cordially, after which Judge 
Peters, the venerable President of 
the society, gave, with some pre- 
paratory observations, “the President 
of the United States.” This being 
drunk, the President rose, and in 
an impressive manner said, that he 
felt deeply sensible of the kind- 
ness and respect shown to him by 
the toast just given, rendered, as it 
was, doubly dear to him by the revo- 
lutionary lips from which it proceed. 
ed. He felt, he said, sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of 
the event which had been comme- 
morated on this day, with the ele- 
vated character of the distinguished 
founder of Pennsylvania, and the 
happy consequences which had flow- 
ed from the principles of his govern- 
ment. He would not trespass on the 
time of the company, by dilating 
upon topics which had already been 
touched by a master’s hand, in the 
discourse delivered in the morning; 
he could add nothing but his hearty 
concurrence in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in that discourse. Repeating. 
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therefore, his thanks for the kind 
reception given to him, he proposed 
the following toast: 

The landing of William Penn, and 
** his Great Town,” the City of Bro- 
therly Love. 

The next toast was, “ our distin- 
guished and enlightened Guest, the 
Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, in 
whom the virtues of the German 
population of Pennsylvania are finely 
illustrated.” 

The Duke of Saxe Weimar asked 
permission to return thanks in 
French, as being most familiar to 
him, and made an address, of which 
the following is a translation: 

“‘ Gentlemen, I consider myself par- 
ticularly fortunate in arriving here at 
the moment when the descendants of 
those philanthropic men who first 
opened the wilderness, in this now 
hospitable country, celebrate the 
anniversary of their advent. That 
landing was one of the most remarka- 
ble events of modern history, since 
the most happy people of the Uni- 
verse owes to it their existence. But 
it ill becomes me, a stranger, to at- 
tempt to unrol before you the pic- 
ture of your happiness, which fixes 
upon you the eyes of the whole 
civilized world, and draws among 
you foreigners eager to investigate 
the true sources of public happiness. 
It is in this point of view especially, 
and with the utmost pleasure, that I 
unite with you in celebrating a festi- 
val which ought to be that of all 
mankind. 

“A stranger in this country, the 
kind manner in which you have re- 
ceived me, does me infinite honour, 
and gives me a satisfaction I cannot 
express. There is a sympathy of 
opinions which causes the distance 
that separates our birth-places to 
disappear, and brings us nearer to 
each other, and carries the illusion so 
far, as to. make us believe that we 
are but one family. This sympathy 
which we feel in common with the 
wise and good of every country, con- 
stitutes my peculiar happiness, and 
yet makes me regret that circum- 


stances do not enable me to fix my 
residence permanently among you. 

“TI carry with me, deeply impressed 
upon my heart, the remembrance of 
the affectionate welcome you have 
givenme. The festival we celebrate 
this day can never be effaced from 
my memory; and the presence of the 
first- Magistrate of the people—of 
the people, I repeat—the happiest 
people on the face of the earth, adds 
still brighter tints to the picture. 
Be assured, Gentlemen, of the grate- 
ful sentiments I cherish towards you, 
and allow me to carry across the 
ocean the impressions, perhaps too 
flattering to me, that I leave behind 
me some friends in whose memory I 
shall continue to be present.” 

Other toasts followed, which our 
limits will not permit us to preserve. 
The company was not less surprised 
than pleased at the recitation of an 
ode, which was written for the occa- 
sion by the venerable Judge Peters. 

The Wyoming Herald of the 30th 
ult. contains the following present- 
ment—The reader will find it diffi- 
cult to pronounce which is its most 
prominent feature—-its absurdity, its 
vulgarity, or its insolence. 

The Grand Jury of Bradford Coun- 
ty, assembled at a Court of Quarter 
Sessions, on the 5th day of Septem- 
ber, 1825--Present. 

That they have learned with aston- 
ishment and regret Commodore Por- 
ter has been found guilty of the 
charges alleged against him, and 
sentenced to a suspension for six 
months, from a service which his 
single achievments would have ren- 
dered illustrious. That on a review 
of the conduct of the commodore, 
they are compelled to believe hima 
gallant and meritorious officer, and 
deservedly ranking in the estimation 
of his countrymen among the first in 
that band of naval heroes, whose 
exploits have covered their country 
with glory. That they not only ap- 
prove his former conduct, but are far 
from the belief that his conduct in 
the ‘* Foxardo affair” is in any degree 
censurable—that they are willing 








expressly to avow the implied cen- 
sure thrown upon Mr Secretary 
Southard and the Administration, by 
this public expression of their re- 
spect for the character and approba- 
tion of the gallant Porter—They 
firmly believe that the “head and 
front of his offending”? is that he fail- 
ed in his complaisance to the noble 
Secretary. 
(Signed) E. Caasz, Foreman. 

Delaware.—The trial of Elisha 
Sharpe for the murder of his wife 
and child, terminated at Georgetown 
on the 11th, in a verdict of Guilty. 

Maryland.— ‘The wheat crops on 
the borders of the Chesapeake have 
fallen very short of the estimates 
formed at harvest. The grain has prov- 
ed very light and defective, and the 
weavel attacked it voraciously in the 
stocks soon after cutting. The crop 
of tobacco will be a fair one. 

About two o’clock on Saturday 
morning, the steam boat United 
States, Capt Tripp, on her passage 
from Frenchtown to Baltimore, near 
North Point, ran foul of the schr. 
Live Eagle, and sunk her. Through 
Tripp’s exertions, the boat was in- 
stantly launched, and the crew of the 
schr. taken off only a minute before 
she sunk. The accident happened 
from the captain of the schr. sup- 
posing the light in the bow of the 
steam-boat to be in her stern, and at- 
tempting to pass ahead of her, she 
was struck amid-ships. 

Colonel Abert and his engineers 
are engaged in examining the Mono- 
cacy, which empties into the Poto- 
mac, nineteen miles below Harper’s 
Ferry, with a view of ascertaining its 
utility as a feeder to the Ohio and 
Chesapeake canal. 

Virginia.—The honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on Benja- 
min Watkins Leigh, of Richmond, 
by Hampden Sydney college, at its 
late commencement. 

The quantity of superfine flour in- 
apected at the Manchester mills for 
the last quarter, is stated in the Rich- 
mond Compiler at 6020 barrels, and 
507 half barrels. 

The amount of cotton brought into 
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Petersburgh, is estimated at one hun- 
dred and fifty bales per day. The 
streets are crowded with almost 
every description of vehicle, well 
loaded. Owing, however, to the 
northern markets being fully sup- 
plied, sales are making at fourteen 
and fourteen and a-half cents only. 
During part of this month, cotton 
was brought into Petersburgh at the 
rate of two hundred bales per diem. 
It is to be feared that the present 
rage for speculating in this article 
will result in disastrous  conse- 
quences: and many who have aban- 
doned the cultivation of tobacco for 
that of cotton, may find themselves 


at leisure to ponder on the fable of © 


the dog and shadow. 

A letter from the “ Upper Coun- 
ty,”’ states that Martinsville, the coun- 
ty town of Henry county, containsa 
court-house, an office, a few other 
houses, and some individual inhabi- 
tants, * but there is not a single wo- 
man upon the premises!” The writer 
says “you may depend I shall not 
stay here long, for I have no fellow- 
ship for my species, where there are 
no women.” Henry county is owned 
in part by the descendants of the 
celebrated patriot, Patrick Henry, 
and one of his sons practises law at 
the court in Martinsville. Some lead- 
ing families in the county keep up 
an eternal war, and have enlisted al- 
most all the inhabitants on one side 
or the other. Each party has its 
stores, taverns, physicians, lawyers, 
&c., and they have no more dealings 
with each other than the ancient Jews 
and Samaritans.” —That men can live 
without women, when it is “ not good 
for man to live alone,” is such an 
anomalous circumstance as seems to 
discredit the whole account. 

The Winchester Gazette of the 
21st says, that on the morning of the 
18th the ground was covered to the 
depth of an inch or two with snow, 
which had fallen the preceding night! 
—The Harper’s Ferry F. Press of the 
19th speaks of a spectacle which 
occurs there two or three times a 
ycar: the mountain tops (on the morn- 
ing of the 18th) covered with sleet, 
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and presenting the appearance of the 
vernal blossoming season, while the 
valley was entirely exempt from it. 
During the present season there were 
erected not less than forty buildings 
at Harper’s Ferry; an equal number 
is expected at the next season. “This 
too by a population of about one 
thousand six hundred.” 

A hogshead of new tobacco sold 
in Lynchburg on Wednesday the 
10th inst. at nine dollars per hundred. 
The quality was not better than or- 
dinary. The grower resides in Frank- 
lin county; and, being dissatisfied with 
the price above mentioned, he re- 
ceived it again. 

Snow fell in many parts of Vir- 
ginia on the 19th inst. In some 
places it was one or two inches deep. 

The number of students in the 
University is about 120, and con- 
tinues to increase, notwithstanding 
the advanced state of the session. 

North Carolina.—A beautiful phe- 
nomenon appeared in the vicinity of 
Franklin, Haywood county, on the 
19th Aug. The day was a little hazy, 
and the sun coming upon the me- 
ridian, two very bright circles were 
seen to the north and south, locked 
through each other, with the sun in- 
closed by each, yet not in the centre 
of either. Three half circles at some 
distance from them, and at equal 
distance from the sun, appeared in 
opposite points of the Heavens: They 
also moved with equal majesty with 
the sun; the half circles being visible 
about two hours, and the whole ones 
near three. 

There is now living in Wake Fo- 
rest, a man named Arthur Wall, one 
hundred and four years of age. His 
eldest son is eighty two years old, 
and his youngest twenty. He is a 
native of Northampton County. 

A bridge was erected over the 
South Yadkin river, which, it is said, 
will bear a comparison with any in 
the southern states. It is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Town, of Connecticut, 
and was executed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Lemly, of Salis- 
bury. 

A new paper has been published 
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in Murfreesborough, making the six- 
teenth now published in the state. 

South Carolina.—On the first set- 
tlement of South Carolina, the pro- 
prietors engaged the celebrated John 
Locke to frame for them a constitu- 
tion and body of laws. The system 
of government which he proposed, 
was, however, ill suited tothe demo- 
cratical opinions of the settlers.— 
Three classes of nobility were to be 
established, viz: Barons, caciques, and 
landgraves—The first were to pos- 
sess twelve, the second twenty-four, 
and the third forty-eight thousand 
acres of land; which was to remain 
unalienable in their families. The 
introduction of rice is said to have 
been effected in the following man- 
ner; A vessel from Madagascar touch- 
ed at the province about the end of 
the seventeenth century, and when 
the governor, Thomas Smith, visited 
the captain, he presented him with a 
bag of seed-rice, informing him of 
the manner of cultivating it, of its 
nutriciousness, and great increase.— 
The seed was divided by the gover- 
nor among several planters, and was 
found fully to answer expectation. 
From this accidental circumstance, 
was introduced what has become one 
of the staple commodities of the state. 

The Cheraw Intelligencer states, 
**that the Jews in South Carolina, 
positively refuse to pay the capitation 
tax,’ which Mr. Noah has imposed on 
all that nation, for the expenses of 
his government, &c. The Intelli- 
gencer continues—* at this obstre- 
perous and insubordinate conduct of 
the children of Israel towards their 
immaculate Judge, the Gentiles in 
this region stand confounded.” 

The medical college of Charleston 
commenced its first course of lectures 
on the second Monday in November, | 
1824, and continued till the end of 
March; having fifty-one students, 
principally from South Carolina and 
Georgia. The corporation have ap- 
propriated fifteen thousand dollars 
for a new edifice. 

The Fayetteville (N. C.) Sentinel 
of the 12th, speaks of an extraordi- 
nary prodigy in Marion District; a 














male child, son of a black woman 
belonging to Mr. John M’Leod, who 
at the age of three months, walked 
a quarter of a mile at ease, alone.— 
He is not quite nine months old, yet 
speaks sensibly and deliberately, rides 
on horseback when assisted to mount, 
and does not weigh more than from 
eight to ten pounds. He often grasps 
the mane of the horse firmly, throws 
his heels in the air, and performs se- 
veral other antic tricks with all the 
agility of an equestrian monkey.— 
Dr. M’Kenzie has the child’s mother 
under his charge, and vouches for 
this statement! 

Georgia.—A correspondence has 
been published between Governor 
Troup, and Governor Carrol of Ten- 
nessee, in whick the former urgently 
presses upon the latter, the subject 
of opening’ a canal communication, 
through Georgia, between the wa- 
ters of the Tennessee and the Atlan- 
tic.—Gov. C. warmly countenances 
the scheme.—A steam-boat and four 
tow-boats, will ply constantly from 
Savannah to Macon and Milledge- 
ville, during the ensuing season. 

Lousiana.—It is stated that within 
a few months more than one bundred 
persons have arrived at New Orleans 
from Havannah on their way to Mexi- 
co, to settle permanently in that re- 
public; and a greater number of emi- 
grants from the island of Cuba, is 
supposed to have reached Mexico by 
other routes. This disposition to 
emigration is partly ascribed to the 
apprehension that at no distant day 
disorders may break out among the 
heterogenous mass of that island.— 
There are seven steam-boats, which 
sail to Natchitoches, and made thirty- 
six trips during the last season. 

The Lousiana College at St. Fran- 
cisville is expected to open in No- 
vember for the reception of students. 
The present-Court house is about to 
de fitted up for the College, for which 
purpose it has been given up to the 
trustees. 

The value of domestic produce ex- 
ported from the port of New Orleans 
tor the half year ending June 30th, 
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amounted to $14,892,515. To for- 
egin countries, $8,055,17. Coast- 
wise, $6,836,798. 

Alabama.— ‘The Mobile papers of 
the 4th instant, state that no new 
cases of malignant fever had occur- 
red for ten days, and that all the fami- 
lies that had removed, were returning. 

William H. Robertson of Mobile, 
has been appointed by the Colombian 
minister, commercial agent for the 
government of that place. 

A perfectly white woodpecker was 
exhibited as a great curiosity at 
Courtland; its head and the butts of 
its wings alone, tinged with pale red. 
The gentleman, who killed this bird, 
says he also once killed a white crow 
in Tennessee. 

Mississippi.—W ashington, to which 
place many of the inhabitants of 
Natchez fled when the alarm was 
given that the yellow fever had made 
its appearance, is represented as be- 
ing the more sickly place of the two. 
The Natchez Mississipian of the 21st 
ult. states, that at no time has there 
been thirty cases on the sick list in 
that city, while, in Washington, at 
that time, there were between thirty 
and forty deceased. 

Tennessee. —The Legislature have 
lately passed some very rigid laws on 
the subject of gaming. These laws 
inflict penalties on betting, whether 
in public or private houses, and im- 
pose fines even for throwing up fora 
glass of whiskey, and they deprive 
the lawyer of his licence who shall 
be convicted of gaming under the 
law. Two or three such penalties 
have actually been inflicted. 

Like most others of the newly es- 
tablished States, Tennessee derives 
its name from its chief river. In the 
language of the Indians, the word 
“ Ten-ase”’ is said to signify a curved 
spoon, the curvature, to their imagi- 
nation, resembling the bend of the 
river Tennessee. 

The last season, Nashville ship- 
ped 15,037 bales of cotton, estimat- 
ed to have brought at New Orleans 
$1,125,000: the present crops are ex- 
pected to exceed 30,000 bales. 
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have, with but ove dissentient voice, 
adopted a resolution recommending 
Gen. Jackson, to the United States, 
as the next President. 

Kentucky.—The Senate of this 
state consists of thirty-eight mem- 
bers, of whom twenty-one are in ta- 
vour of the new judges, and seven- 
teen in favour of restoring the old. 
In the house of representatives, 36 
members are decidedly in favour of 
the new judges, and 61 decidedly 
in favour of the old. 

A Frankfort paper says, that Ken- 
tucky is losing her citizens by hun- 
dreds and thousands; that is, by re- 
moval to the westward, faster than 
she has acquired them from the east- 
ward for some years. It issupposed 
that more than a hundred wagons 
with families have passed through 
Frankfort within ten days. 

In digging a well at Danville, afew 
days since, a grinder, weighing more 
than six pounds, part of two others, 
and a piece of a tusk, about three 
inches in diameter, were discovered 
forty feet below the surface of the 
earth. The grinders were in a state 
of preservation, the tusk was partly 
decomposed. 

Louisville, during the present year, 
has been as healthy as any town of 
the same magnitude in the Union. 
The physicians have nothing to do, 
and the mechanics begin to be ac- 
tively employed. Real property is 
rising in value; a large number of 
buildings are now going up, and con- 
tracts have already been made for the 
erection of a still larger number next 
summer. Rents, however, have not 
declined, nor are they likely to do so, 
as emigration will, doubtless, keep 
pace with the improvements now in 
progress, as well as those contem- 
plated. 

Ohio.—Two candidates in West 
Union, Adams county, have pledged 
themselves, if elected to the state le- 
gislature, to oppose the system of 
education, and try to lower the pay 
of the members, The reason as- 
signed is, that “labour of every kind, 


Both branches of her legislature 





both naturai and mental, are com- 
paratively low.” The Western Pat- 
not justly adds, that “if our next le- 
gislature is to be made upof such men 
no one will hesitate in saying that 
“their wages should be lowered.” 

The contracts made on the 27th 
ult. for constructing twenty-four miles 
of the Miami canal, will amount to 
fifty thousand dollars less than the 
estimate made by the engineers, 

In the interior of the State, wheat 
may be purchased at twenty-five 
cents per bushel, and corn at twelve 
and a-half cents. 

The number of sheep owned in 
Jefferson county, is said to be twen- 
ty-five thousand. The flock of Wil- 
liam R. Dickinson, of about three 
thousand merinos, is admitted to be 
the best in the United States. That 
of B. Wells, is of about the same 
number, and but little inferior. An- 
other flock of seven or eight hun- 
dred, from the choice of the Dickin- 
son flock, belongs to John and Alex- 
ander M’Dowell. Mr. Dickinson’s 
wool, at the last shearing, produced 
him $50V0, and he has sold seven 
thousand dollars worth of sheep 
without impairing his flock. Tobacco 
planting has also been introduced 
into this country, and promises well. 

Cincinnati is situated in a bend of 
the Ohio, and contains upwards of 
fourteen thousand inhabitants. It is 
elegantly built, with about four hun- 
dred stores of different classes, and 
a large proportion of industrious and 
enterprising citizens. Its facilities are 
great, its business extensive, its at- 
mosphere salubrious, and it enjoys 
one of the most abundant and cheap 
markets in the United States 

Indiana.—-The examinations at 
the state seminary, at the close of its 
first term, were terminated on the 
30th ult. “ The exhibitions of orato- 
ry and composition (says the Indiana 
Gazette,) were such as far exceeded 
general expectation, and may rea- 
sonably be considered as the prelude 
of the high character, which, at no 
distant day, will attend this infant es- 
tablishment.” 
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